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SCIENCE. 


AND 


N the World's Work for October Professor Silvanus P. 
Thompson deals with a subject that might induce de~pair 
were there not alleviating circumstances to be taken 
into account. ‘This is the fact, to put it shortly, that 
the number of people who eat wheat increases much 

more rapidly than do tne number of acres devoted to its 

production. Professor Thompson’s own conclusion is_ that, 
unless s mething can be done, shortage in the world’s supp!y 
of wheat is imminent, and the importance of this lies in tie 
fact that wheat is the maim diet of people who inhabit the 
temperate regions of the world, It does not grow either in the 
extreme heat or extreme cold, and those who have been able 
to live without eating wheat have never developed the energy and 
enterprise which have characterised those who do. Thus, any 
falling short of the supply would be a calamity of world-wide 
extent; but the main object with which Professor Thompson 
writes is to show that, even in the event of the supply of wheat 
falling short, science will come to the rescue. In the application 
of electricity to husbandry he finds a hope of salvation The 
particular means by which the end is to be achieved need not 
engage our attention at the present moment, especially as 
arrangements have been made for having the subject dealt with 
by experts in the pages of Country Lire. Next week Mr. 
Thwaite, whose experiments at the Royal Botanic Gardens have 
excited so much interest, will give to our readers a plain and 
lucid account of what he has done. The only question that 
arises in our mind is the one that relates to finance. There is 
no doubt that the world’s supply of wheat might be largely 
increased by ordinary means, but that will only be accomplished 
at a vast outlay. We may assume without fear of contradiction 
that those regions which are capable of producing wheat and are 
not cultivated at the moment are neglected chiefly because of 
difficulties and expense of transit. The moment that it rises 
to a remunerative price they would be brought into cultivation, 
just as in England, when famine prices were reached during the 
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Peninsular War, farmers rushed to drain the marshes and plough 
the very hills in order to extend the wheat area; in an equally 
natural manner this area b: gan to shrink with the hard years for 
farmers that began with 1879. When stock became more profit- 
able than cereals, the arable was turned into pasture. The 
difficulty about cultivation by electricity is also one of expense. 
Nine years ago Sir William Crookes pointed out that if electric 
energy could be obtained at as low a rate as one-seventeenth of a 
penny per unit, nitrate of soda might be manufactured at the price 
of £5 perton. At that time Chili saltpetre cost £7 10s. per ton, and 
itis now £11 per ton. Since then science has been hard at work, 
and at least three processes are being carried on on a commercial 
scale, the object, of course, being to fix the nitrogen in the 
atmosphere and make it available. “ In Norway,” says Professor 
Silvanus Thompson, ‘‘a fully-equipped factory has been at work 
for two whole years, turning out Norwegian saltpetre, the nitrate 
of lime, by the direct process of burning nitrozen in a special 
electric furnace, absorbing the nitrous fumes in water as nitric 
acid, and combining the acid with lime to furnish a marketable 
product.” Of this factory he gives a detailed account, and points 
out that it is the pioneer of a great, new industry established to mect 
the ever-nearing crisis in the agricultural world. He points out 
that the four requisites which allow the manufactures to be a 
commercial success are air, water, lime and electric fire. It ought 
not to be difficult to find these in conjunction elsewhere than in 
Sweden and America; but we are afraid that our Board of 
Agriculture is, as usual, a little behind the times. 

It isa very strange circumstance that, during the last twenty 
or thirty years, although our men of science have been as busy and 
as productive as those in any other part of the world, it has 
been left to foreign countries to take full advantage of the 
results of their labours. The more we realise the truth in 
the prognostications of men like Sir William Crookes and 
Professor Silvanus Thompson, the more it becomes evident 
that our reliance in the future must be placed almost exclu- 
sively upon the men of science. Unless they come to the 
rescue, the supply of food will scon be insufficient for the wants 
of the race. It isa theme on which we have often enlarged in 
these pages, because so few people recognise that the abundance 
and cheapness of food during the last quarter of a century are 
phenomena of a rare, and probably unprecedented, appearance 
in the previous history of the world. They were not absolutely 
inexplicable, for they were the outcome of causes which 
could be analysed and laid before the public, namely. 
the breaking up of virgin soil for the purposes of wheat- 
growing, and the improvement in the means for conveying 
grain to the markets of the world. It looks now, however, 
as though the movement had spent its force. Wheat is azain 
rising to a price that, if it were continued, would make the cul- 
tivation, even of expensive English soil, remunerative, and there 
is no reason to think that it will ever again fall back into the 
cheapness of the early nineties. Yet should the latter contingency 
occur, it will be greatly owing to the discoveries of science. 

The biologists of to-day are making discoveries that promise 
to revolutionise the whole theory of manuring and growing crops. 
For example, the discovery announced so unostentatiously by 
Professor Bottomley, in last week’s issue of Country LiFe, 
may be pregnant with far-reaching results. It would appear 
from it that leguminous plants are not alone in the work of 
fixing the nitrogen of the air, but that this is a method by 
which all plant life is sustained. Only in certain species 
of plant the bacteria are to be found, not in nodules as in 
the leguminose, but in alge. It is not always easy to jump 
from scientific discovery to practical adaptation, and it would 
probably take many years of practical use of the cultures of 
the bacteriologists before this new form of cultivation is 
thoroughly mastered; but already it has performed a miracle. 
Inoculation has made a desert blossom as the rose. In the 
sterilised and utterly barren dust left by a volcanic eruption, it 
will enable plant life to grow and provide means for changing 
the profitless dust into fruitful soil. This may become a matter 
of great consequence to the race, when the multitude of mouths 
has expanded to such an extent that the fertile areas are not 
sufficient to feed them. And even now there are in this little 
country of ours thousands of unfertilised tracts which inoculation 
should enable us to utilise. 


Our Portratt lllustration. 


( UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Charles 

Combe, only daughter of Mr. J]. W. Leonard, C.M.G. 
Mrs. Combe is the wife of Mr. Charles Combe of Cobham Park, 
Surrey, and widow of Mr. Alexander Cushny of Paia’s Hill, 
Ccbhan.. 

*," lias purticularry requested that no perutssions to photosraph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
eracept wnen direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
Wien such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers :f tucy would forward tie corres»ondence at once to him. 
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IR EDWARD GREY is a prominent public character, 
but he is also a private citizen with a singularly attrac- 
tive personality. No one who was not in the habit 
of withdrawing himself from the world, and com- 
muning with his own soul, could possibly have made 

the suggestive speech which was delivered on the occasion of 
a portrait being presented to Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P. In passing, 
it may be said that the gift could have had no worthier recipient. 
Mr. Burt, during his long career as a working member of the 
House of Commons, has retained the allegiance of those who 
elected him, and at the same time has commanded the 
respect, and even the affection, of those who are separated 
from him in political life. Taking him as an example, Sir 
Edward Grey made the suggestion that it would be well if all 
public men subjected themselves to self-examination at intervals 
of five or ten years, for the purpose of trying to ascertain honestly 
what effect public life was having upon them. Did they find 
that the faults they formerly possessed were being strengthened 
or weakened? Did the love of truth grow in them? Was 
patriotism waxing or waning? Did they retain the love of 
Letters and of Art that was theirs before they wandered out into 
the long and dusty struggle for pre-eminence in the political 
world ? 





Nevertheless, the answer to these questions must, we think, 
in many cases be an unsatisfactory one. The effect of public 
life on a-great many men is demoralising. One can often see 
the fine scrupulousness, the absolute honour, the unswerving 
rectitude which distinguishes them in the early part of their 
lives, become tarnished and sullied as they goon. Those who 
are willing to face unpopularity and even dislike for the cause 
they have at heart are few and far between. The majority are 
much more inclined to be opportunists, and to shape their 
principles, actions and speeches to suit what they fancy are 
the needs of the moment. Yet, English history contains many 
records of statesmen who would not fall short even of the very 
high standard set by Sir Edward Grey. It would be invidious 
to pick and choose among those who are alive at the present 
moment; but the speaker had at least one relative whose 
career brightened as it neared the end, and he followed one 
leader whose mind seemed to grow and develop with advancing 
years. If the mind goes back to the politicians of an earlier 
veneration, however, we assume that the Duke of Wellington 
would stand forth as the highest representative of unswerving 
and unshrinking honesty. In whatever way the others might 
bow their knee to the popular wishes, he, at all events, followed 
the dictates of his sense of honour, and left a career without a 
cloud behind it. 

A malicious tale is told of the late Lord Beaconsfield to the 
effect that his admiration for primroses arose from the fact that 
he was extremely fond of them as a salad to eat with cold 
mutton. Whether this be sad fact or pleasant fiction, we know 
not; but the moral that can be drawn from it is that the 
English public does not know how many flowers are eatable. A 
writer in the Daily Telegraph has made out a little list, which, 
however, might be greatly enlarged. It was scarcely necessary 
to include the cauliflower, which has been eaten in England since 
the time of the Romans; btt there are few who know that 
chrysanthemums, which are so plentiful at this season of 
the year, are considered a delicacy by the Japanese, and 
could be easily introduced as fruit to English tables. The 
same writer recommends that cowslips should be eaten with 
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fish. Of course, the old villager knew the use of cowslip wine, 
and was also in the habit of preserving cowslips, as violets were 
kept, in syrup. It would be easy to give a very long list of other 
flowers that are eatable. 


We are sorry to learn that the total amount of funds neces- 
sary for the purpose of saving Barrington Court from further 
decay has not yet been forthcoming. About £500 more is wanted 
in order to complete the fund and make it possible to carry out 
the necessary repairs. One great point, however, has been 
gained, inasmuch as a sufficient response has now been made to 
enable the National Trust to acquire the property. The public 
will, at least, be thankful for the fact that one of the finest 
examples of Tudor architecture in Great Britain is permanently 
safe from the destroying hand of the modern restorer and is 
becoming a national property. So many of the architectural 
treasures of the past have been allowed to meet with this fate 
that there is a satisfaction in saving one; and no doubt the 
comparatively small sum that is still required will readily be 
forthcoming. There are sufficient admirers of what is fine and 
old in Great Britain to ensure that work so nobly begun will be 
carried to a satisfactory conclusion. 





An extraordinary story of town landlordism has been related 
to the public by Lord Carlisle, Lord Kilmorey and other 
members of the United Arts Club. The story is a simple one. 
Some time ago the club held an exhibition of the works of its 
members in the rooms of Willis’s Restaurant, Limited. While 
the exhibition was in progress the company failed, leaving about 
£2,000 due to the superior landlords, Messrs. Robinson and 
lisher. That firm distrained and seized the pictures of the 
artists that were on the walls at the time, to the number of close 
on 200. An injunction was applied for, but failed, Mr. Justice 
Neville saying : ‘¢ That it should be possible, in a country which 
boasts of making a law which purports to protect the property of 
the law-abiding citizen, to raise such a question, seems to me 
an extraordinary state of things; nevertheless, monstrous 
though I hold it to be, | have to deal with the law as I find it.” 
The club has appealed against the decision, and now asks Jor 
funds to carry on the case, if necessary, to the House of Lords. 
We wish them every success in their endeavour. If the land- 
lords were within their rights in seizing the pictures, it is very 
evident that the law on the point requires to be remodelled, 
as the injustice of the act—were it proved to be legal or otherwise 
—is not open to argument. 


MOON-MUSIC. 


Oh moon, thy cold clear light 
Strikes all the chords of night, 
The tones and solemn harmonies of dark, 
And plays a silver symphony 
Round hill and dale and forest tree, 
Of sweet soft notes, that faintly—hark !— 


‘That faintly fall on darkling hills, 

And playing over sleeping rills, 
Hush them softly to the sound 

Of the flowing silver light, 

That fuller now, with notes more bright, 
Sweeps over water, wood and ground. 


And,—but hush, the strain is fading, 
Clouds the wayward moon are shading, 
Slowly she withdraws her light. 
And the silver’d waters darken, 
And the faint grey hills but hearken 
To the deep majestic chords of night. 
G. M. G. 


Very keen interest must be felt in the agitation against 
capital punishment which is being carried on in France. The 
circumstances of the time would not, to an outsider, appear to be 
at all favourable to this movement. Never have crimes of an 
atrocious kind been more abundant in France than they are 
to-day. The incident out of which the agitation arose was the 
reprieve of an exceptionally brutal murderer, who took the life 
of a child under revolting circumstances. Almost every day 
witnesses another crime of the same kind. Our own experience, 
as many judges have borne witness, is that crimes of violence 
are best checked with severity. It was the lash that put an end to 
the garrotting common twenty or thirty years ago, and those who 
have most experience declare that the criminal classes are held 
in awe only by fear of drastic punishment. In Italy, where 
capital punishment has been abolished, outrages are more 
frequent than in any other country of Europe. It seems, there- 
fore, akin to madness on the part of the French to clamour for 
the abolition of the death penalty at this particular moment. 

Only the middle-aged, we suppose, have any working 
acquaintance with the word “troy.” It gave its name to one of 
those measures that had to be learned by heart in childhood, 
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but now it is on the point of extinction by Act of Parliament. 
In the new regulations about weights and measures issued by 
the Board of ‘Trade, the word “troy,” or “avoirdupois,” has 
been dropped, and henceforth will not have any legal meaning. 
The regulations are made pursuant to the Weights and Measures 
Acts of 1g04, and appear to be admirable in intention, as their 
effect will be to simplify the business of weighing and measuring. 
The old weights and measures are not to be abolished at once, 
but such as are stocked by manufacturers and dealers are to be 
stamped by the Government, and may then be continued in use 
for twenty years if necessary; but a strict supervision is to be 
exercised over the invention of new instruments. 


October opened with one of the most brilliant days of a 
brilliant autumn. St. Martin’s summer has been so exceed- 
ingly pleasant this year that it is difficult to associate with 
it any ideas of pheasant-shooting; and any shooting on the 
opening day may be described as being merely formal. 
One Jeature of this very peculiar year has rendered this 
inevitable, and that is the condition of the foliage. During 
the middle part of summer it had a_ blighted appearance, 
that seemed to prophesy early decay, and, in point of fact, leaves 
began to fall then in considerable numbers; but since the fine 
weather began in September the foliage has taken a new lease of 
life, and the country is as green and umbrageous just now as it 
usually is in the middle of August. There is as yet scarcely a 
sign of autumn’s fiery finger, and until the leaves are stripped by 
the autumnal winds, and the rank vegetation withered by the 
early frosts, pheasant-shooting is practically out of the question. 
This year it promises to be the only satisfactory sport. Grouse, 
to a great extent, were a failure, and so were the partridges. 
The wild pheasants, toc, have suffered from the weather, but 
those that are reared have not been much affected by the 
depressing circumstances, and we may, therefore, expect some 
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Very surprising is the news that, while in this country we 
have had a singularly dry September after a wet year, great 
parts of the Continent, especially france and Spain, have been 
subject to floods so enormous that we have to go back fifty 
years in order to find a parallel to them. In 1856 the greatest 
distress was caused in France by floods that swept over the 
greater part of the wine-growing districts, and the papers were 
full of romantic and tragic stories of escape and destruction, In 
some cases little children were floated away in their cradles and 
all their relatives destroyed, so that, when found, it was impos- 
sible to identify them. On this occasion it does not seem as though 
the rumber of grave mishaps is likely to turn out so great ; but 
the destruction of property is immense. The floods have occurred 
at the very worst time of the year for the grape-growers, and the 
livelihood of many thousands of people must be forleited. This 
is a matter of greater importance than the temporary incon- 
venience caused by the stoppage of railway traffic and other 
circumstances incidental to a great flood. 


We veature to think that students of biology, as well as 
stock-breeders, will find the correspondence that we have been 
publishing on the subject 6f Telegony well worthy of their atten- 
tion. It will be noticed by those who have attentively studied it 
that men of science are nearly all on one side; they say that the 
female in any later mating is uninfluenced by any former one. On 
the other hand, those who have been engaged practically in the 
breeding of stock find it somewhat difficult to give up the old belief. 
Many of them have sold, or otherwise sacrificed, valuable females 
because they thought that the blood has been tainted in this way. 
A case to which we have not seen any allusion was that of the 
late Earl of Tankerville, who made many interesting experiments 
in the way of crossing the white cows at-Chillingham with Here- 
ford and other bulls. After the cow had been used in this way, 
Lord Tankerville never would allow her to return to the herd, as 
he was firmly of the belief that she would injure their purity. 
One can easily see that many breeders still hold to this opinion, 
and, as Mr. Allison says to-day, it would take a great many 
experiments to convince them that they were wrong. 


It would appear, from the accounts of those who have 
returned from the expedition undertaken by the Duke of 
Orleans, that Arctic exploration in these days is a comfortable 
task compared with what it used to be. Dr. Druce, one of the 
English specialists, who was a colleague of Dr. Recamier, says 
that during the course of their travels they had plenty of food, 
clothing and house accommodation. ‘They never seem to have 
been in any danger from the start to the return. What they did 
have to face was plenty of hard work. It took them five days 
to traverse twelve miles of country. At one time they had to 
wade knee-deep in bogland, and this alternated with steep and 
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rocky precipices. While grappling with the difficulties of the 
way, they were obliged to carry the whole of their baggage on 
their backs, which necessitated a constant going to and fro. It 
appears, therefore, that Arctic exploration, like so many other 
things in these days, can be best accomplished by those capable 
of arduous and long-continued labour. 


An important step has been taken by the Government in the 
purchase of the estate of Inverliver in Argylishire, from Colonel 
Malcolm of Poltallach. This is to be converted intoa State forest, 
It has an area of about 12,530 aczes, and at present consists 
principally of hill pasture, some of which rises to an 
altitude of 1,400ft.; but there are also several farms and 
a fair amount of arable land. The forestry work remains 
nearly all to be done, as there are only about ninety acres 
of plantation now on the estate, and the timber must be 
grown from the beginning. ‘The idea seems to be, however, to 
utilise it mostly as a centre of education in forestry. 


The opening of the session at the various medical schools in 
London was made the occasion for several important speeches. 
The drift of many of them was that the necessity for the local 
practitioner may be expected to disappear. In future the health 
of the community ought to be in charge of public officials whose 
chief business will lie in the prevention of disease. Dr. Allchin 
went so far as to draw an imaginative picture of a calling “ by its 
own training and application destroying the very source on which 
it depends for its living.” It is to be feared that the time for the 
realisation of this dream is yet far distant, and, for all that may be 
accomplished by seeing to cleanliness, drainage and_ sanitary 
arrangements generally, it is too much to hope that a time will 
ever come when men and women will not suffer, to a more or 
less degree, from the advance of age, and pay the penalty for 
their own and their forefathers’ neglect of the laws of health. 


REVOLT: 
O come, dear Heart, and fly with me 
And we wil! scour the earth and sea, 
And leave behind the smoke of towns 
And breathe the brave air on the downs. 
We'll leave our Sunday clothes at home, 
For we'll not want them where we roam. 
© come! let’s flee this flat routine 
That makes a man a dead machine, 
This mean idolatry of gold— 
And dare to rise, break loose, be bold. 
Off shall our broken chains be hurl’d 
When we go wandering down the world. 
No more by tame suburban round, 
And stale conventions we’ll be bound, 
But breathe a keener, stronger air— 
Far from this city of Despair. 
O let’s not waste these priceless days 
Of Sumimer and of Youth, in ways 
Dark clothed and toilsome, but break free, 
jask in the sun! Bathe in the sea! 


DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 


Few things are more puzzling to the ordinary reader than 
the reports of the herring-fishery. The truth is that the herring 
appears to be very fickle in its disposition, and frequently makes 
a change of that great pilgrimage which it undertakes annually. 
The route is modified, with the result that places where herring- 
curing has been a staple industry in one year are forsaken in the 
next, and places to which the herrings scarcely ever came 
suddenly grow prosperous by their advent. This year the 
fishing has been good on the North Coast, but a complete 
failure on the South Coast ef Scotland, whereas on the East 
Coast of England there are many places in which the fish 
have been caught by millions, and great difficulty has been 
found in disposing of them. At Grimsby it is stated that all 
previous records in regard to the number of herrings have 
been broken. 


’ 


Ail the Scottish social gatherings—such as the Northern 
Meeting at Inverness, the Perth Hunt Ball, the St. Andrews 
Golf Ball and so on—seem to have been more than usually 
successful this year. Although the grouse have been “ patchy ” 
and most cf the autumn rivers very low for angling, the Scottish 
autumn has kept up to its best traditions of lovely weather, 
making handsome amends for the summer. It is the common 
character of all these meetings that they combine the features of 
some form of sport or pastime by day with dances at night. At 
Inverness and at Portree there are Highland games, sword- 
dancing, piping, tossing the caber, end so forth, at Perth and at 
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Ayr there are races, and at St. Andrews the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club’s autumn medal meeting. The coming of the motor- 
car, with the ease of access from shooting lodges which it brings 
with it, may have had much to do with the large attendance 
at these meetings this year; and if this be so their popularity is 
likely to increase. 


The interesting gift of an old stone font lately presented to the 
Hawick Museum by a farmer, in whose yard it had been serving 
the humble purpose of a pig’s trough, suggests the speculation 
as to how many relics of a more or less similar kind may be 
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performing the like useful but hardly worthy function. Con- 
sensus of expert opinion seems to pronounce in favour of the 
theory that the stone vessel in question was originally intended 
for baptismal use, though there appears some little question 
whether it might not have been merely the lower half of a 
grinding quern. The farmer whose pigs had been supping out 
of it had no idea of its antiquity and interest until these were 
discovered by more discerning eyes, and when they were revealed 
to him he readily gave it to the local museum. The vicinity of 
an ancient ecclesiastical establishment lends support to the view 
that the vessel was designed for church purposes. 


THE GREAT BLUE HERON. 


HE blue herons — great lone 
sentinels of the river, marsh 
and rice beds—have chosen 
the most inaccessible place 
in all the swampy breeding- 

grounds of Rice Lake to build their 
nests. The heronry is situated on a 
low, swampy island, set midway in a 
marsh that is too dry to paddle through 
and too boggy and treacherous to cross 
on foot. There, ina very cemetery of 
dead ash trees—trees which stand years 
after the last green leaf has deserted 
them—these awkward birds have built 
their nest high up amid the gaunt 
branches. About the Jast week in 
March the birds began to arrive at the 
heronry. As few places were open yet 
in marsh or creek, to provide good 
hunting after food, they occupied them- 
selves in building or in rethatching 
the old nests. The lower layer of these, 
from years of service, match the skele- 
ton whiteness of the trees that hold 
them. After the accumulated snow and 
ice had been ejected by bill and claw, 
a new layer of twigs and branches was 
laid on the rough surface of these 
storm-tossed structures, to the accom- 
paniment of much flapping and screeching. The great blue 
heron can rival any noise in the ear-splitting clamour of its netes. 
It is amusing to watch a bird, carrying a big branch, alight on a 
tree-top too slender to support the additional weight. The sudden 
downward giving disturbs the balance cf its burden; down falls 
the branch, followed by most energetic squeals, grunts and squawks, 
presumably all the bad words in the heron language deemed 
suitable for the occasion. Then down flops the great bird after it, 
mounting again on heavy wing, and grunting out comments to 
the female on the next tree as it lays the recovered branch 
carelessly upon the nest. Several new ones were built this 
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year, rude structures at the best; a little longer than the body 
of the bird, and about 3ft. across, with branches extending 
at all angles, until they look like small wood-stacks caught up 
in mid-air. ‘The tall trees are full of these shapeless nests, some 
of which must contain almost a quarter of a cord of wood after 
they are rebuilt. One which fell from 150ft. was yet more 
than ift. higher than the 3ft. tree-stump it lodged beside. It 
was too heavy to lift, and must have weighed over a couple of 
hundred pounds. 

One bright day, early in April, I sat on a fallen tamarack by 
the bank of the Otonabee, awaiting the arrival of herons. Every 
few minutes | swept the southern sky- 
line with a telescope; the sun was 
about an hour high and not half the 
birds had yet returned tc the heronry. 
At last I spied a black dot far up in the 
clouds to the south; on it came, until | 
could distinguish the big, slow-moving 
wings; finally, it was right above the 
heronry. Suddenly it checked its flight, 
threw its head beneath it, and “let go” 

—that is the only way to express its 
action. Over and over it tumbled, 
coming down in the most astonishing 
series of somersaults ever beheld, its 
head, neck and long legs one revolving 
mass. Down it dropped for some 
5ooyds., until within about 5oft. of the 
tree-tops, when this tumbling plunge 
was checked by a sudden hooking and 
stiffening of the wings, and the great 
bird sailed sedately into the heronry. 
[arly in May, I once more struggled 
there, against wind and stream. It isa 
difficult spot to reach, unless at the 
highest spring flood, at which time the 
canoe can be forced in by paddle. It 
was a dark, rainy day, and not at all 
suitable for the camera. ‘There is a 
track in, from the south, desperate and 
devious, requiring fully three hours of 
pushing, pulling and carrying over logs 
and drowned land, bogs and rushes. 
There is another from the north, 
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however, that a highly enthusiastic person might almost call a 
path, so I decided upen that ene. 
I arrived at the little creek that marks the entrance in 
a steady downpour of rain, but I had already come so far that | 
hated the idea of giving up; besides, the day was yet young. 
The first few yards were so easy that they seemed but a decoy to 
lure me on, as | imme diately plunged into a dense covert of puck- 
brush, with a narrow, crooked stream 2in. or 3in. deep. It simply 
meant wading, so I put on a wan smile to persuade myself I was 
happy, and drew off my boots and stockings. I gazed wistfully 
at the place in the canoe where my rubber boots should have 
been, but they were at the “station,” keeping nice and dry. 
There was a foot or more of very cold mud beneath those 
few watery inches, which rather took the bloom off my smile. 
As the canoe scratched and grated through the dry brush, 
wood-ducks, black ducks and hooded mergansers fluttered 
and rose on all sides, with soul-stirring squeaks and quacks. 
My next pleasure was a jam of  flood-swept driftwood, 
moss-grown, and packed into small rafts, which were fairly 
alive with turtles. So I rested and amused myself by throw- 
ing bits of wood at them, and watching them scramble 
in frontwards, sideways, backwards, any way, no matter how. 
Some of the biggest snapping turtles, however, were in no hurry, 
and seemed rather inclined to resent my intrusion into their 
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solitary domain My toes shrank together every time something 
slid over them, for these big chaps bite quite respectably. 
Finally, | opened a way through the rafts and then struck a 
succession of dwarf willows, bog, flag, drowned land. After 
an hour’s steady work | reached water, muddy and covered with 
spatterdock, but, nevertheless, water, and deep enough for the 
canoe. I got in, and inserted my bright red feet into my 
stockings and boots in double quick time. Within half-an- 
hour | was under the big nest-filled ash trees, and the air was 
fullof big, screaming herons. These were all males, so | dropped 
my paddles noiselessly on the gunwale; then the long, sharp 
bills of the females appeared over every nest, and bright eyes 
peered down at me. ‘There was a rattle, and the long necks 
were raised, looking like eccentric masts planted in so many 
tubs; another rattle, and they all stood up. As they settled 
back again on the nests I had a good chance of seeing how they 
siton the eggs. The legs double backwards at the knee-joints 
and are laid beside the eggs, the feet stretching forward just to 
beneath the breast. There they sat and watched my move- 
ments with great interest. A bright flash of light penetrated into 
that drowned land, and I looked up to find that the sun had put 
the clouds to flight. 1 promptly determined to climb. The trees 
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were rotten and slippery, but my will was made, and I possess 
no encumbrances; so | poled and paddled from tree to tree in 
search of a trunk not too large for common climbing. At last 
1 found an ash that had half fallen against its neighbour; it was 
leaning at a pretty angle, and there was a considerate bed of 
sticky, black mud around it to break the falls of students of 
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Nature. My irons were with my rubber boots, so I had only 
my legs toget me up. 1 stripped down to a heavy duck shirt, 
corduroys and stout boots, strapped the picture-taker upon my 
back, and, wishing myself gently down again, started to climb. 
The first 30ft. were heart-breakers, then I pulled myself 
together and took a long breath, and the next thing I knew was 
that I was up right under the nest. I might as well have been 
ten miles away. At this moment the leaning tree settled down 
about 3ft.; I was sure my time had come; but it lodged again, 
and I resumed my contemplation of the nest above me. I was 
clinging to the still quivering tree—and it was not the only thing 
that was quivering, either—hardly daring to look down; but 
when I did, I saw that right below me, on another shorter tree, 
was a great big nest with four greenish white eggs, just waiting 
to be photographed. The result is before you. The nest is an 
old-timer, built and rebuilt year after year, until it is only a big, 
wind distorted heap of brush. The male came close several 
times, and uttered angry protests, but he did not offer to attack 
me, while the female, after several circles, settled on an adjacent 
tree, from whence she watched my proceedings. Dozens of 
other herons sailed above me, uttering their loud cries, and soon 
another small slide of the tree warned me to descend without 
delay. I cannot tell how soon afterwards it fell, but on my next 
visit, about two weeks later, it lay a broken mass in the thick, 
black mud. I got some pictures of trees laden with nests ; 
several female birds stood up as I snapped them, regarding me 
the while with the greatest interest and curiosity. One weak- 
looking tree held three nests in its topmost branches, a heavy 
weight for so fragile a support. The state of dampness and 
desolation all around was appalling. 1 laid the camera onan old 
stump to take a time exposure; the entire shape changed at my 
pressure, and settled into the water in a sort of wet powder, 
almost taking the camera with it. I stepped on the mossy side 
of an overturned root ; it was simply a foamy pulp, and I found 
the mud and water round it was 4ft. deep. I sat for hours 
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watching the habits of these curious, ungainly birds, and noticed 
that the female has one special branch near the nest for roosting, 
and none else but her mate may use this. Often another male 
arriving home tired would seek to rest on it, but, with crest erect, 
the long neck of the female would dart over the side of the nest 
and dislodge the visitor, uttering the while the most piercing 
screeches. It is positively ridiculous to watch these great birds 
try to settle on the upper branches of the live trees that surround 
the heronry. They alight—-with the delicacy of a camel--down 
bends the slender bough, flap, flap go the big wings in vain, and 
down fall the birds for several feet, using strong heron talk. But 
they never learn from experience, and repeat their tumbles 
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continually. There are about 200 in this heronry, andover 190 nests, 
but only about half of them are in use this year. Four eggs 
complete the lay,and the young —plain beyond criticism —get safely 
to earth, in spite of their wings being so poorly feathered and 
their homes so high. Once on the ground, however, they fre- 
quently fall victims to their marsh enemies, notwithstanding the 
vigilance of their mother—and she can fight, too. But every one 
I have watched bites with her long bill, which is not nearly sO 
effective as prodding would be, a method which never seems to 
occur to her. During the rearing season, until late in May, the 
heronry is a most malodorous place. It is positively so filthy that, 
excepting the photograph of the young bird, too weak to stand 
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erect without balancing itself with its extended wings, I have no 
pictures of fledgelings. This one is just catching a frog. In 
June they fly all over the marsh, lake and islands in search of 
fish, frogs, snails and small snakes, all of which they take alive. 
They do not care for dead food, unless newly slain. ‘They are 
the most patient fishers; sometimes they half swim along the 
shallow shores, propelling themselves by pushing with trailing 
legs, snapping up roach, chub and shiners. One long grey chap 
arrives regularly every evening, just at sunset, near our summer 
home, The Shanty, on the Beaver in mid-lake. He drops into 
the water with a curious side catch of the long legs; this makes 
very little splash. ‘Then he stands motionless, waiting tilla fish 
swims within reach, his head bent slightly forward and sideways, 
so that one big bright eye is on its prey; the long neck is 
stretched slowly, while the head is lowered further, and in a flash 
the fish is caught in the bill, or, if a large one, impaled upon it. 
A heron can swallow a fish fully a foot long ; by a dexterous toss 
it catches it head first, and slowly draws it into its throat, which 
bulges like that of a boa. With frantic tossings of the head 
and bobbing of the body, the bird slowly crowds the. still 
struggling fish down its long neck, to all appearance barely 
escaping being choked by the proceeding; then, with a 
hoarse croak and a shake of its feathers, it resumes fishing. 
Once, around by Rice Lake, I found a heron in the tightly- 
wrapped folds of a black snake. Evidently the bird had been 
standing fishing, when it spied the snake wriggling along in the 
shallow water. Down flew the long, sharp bill, like a spear, 
piercing the neck of the reptile, which threw coil after coil round 
the bird’s legs. Then, slowly tightening these, and so fastening 
the legs together, it drew the heron’s head down beneath its body, 
and it toppled over. ‘They must have been thus tied up together 
for some days, for the heron was dead, and the snake almost so, 
when I found them. Another time, | saw a heron struggling 
against a heavy north-west wind vainly trying to swim ashore. 
Herons are poor swimmers, never trying it except in shallow wate: 
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| paddled out, and found it had a broken wing, and lifted it into the 
canoe. ‘There it became very energetic, flapping its sound wing 
and biting at everything within reach, myself included, so it had 
to be covered up witha canoe rug until I got it ashore. It steadily 
refused all food, although my chum and I offered it every heron 
dainty; so we let it have a run of the island, and it picked up a 
scanty living until the ice came. The sight of that solemn, stilt- 
like bird walking, or, rather, sliding and skating before a north 
wind was irresistibly comic, especially when, after a terrific slide, 
it would suddenly sit down, and seem to puzzle ponderously on 
the occurrence. Later, when its wing had grown together in 
a fashion, it sought an open creek, and we let it take its 
chances. 

The wonderful eyesight of this bird is due to the protrusion of 
the eye all; so far out does this extend that a ray of clear, white 
light could be seen all down the heron’s head from the eye to the 
base of the bill, where the sun shone through the protruding eye. 
It is laughable to see them take a good long yawn. 1 was 
watching one old female standing fishing; tired of one position, 
she rested herself a moment on one leg, and yawned like any old 
fishwife. The young are foolish and easily approached; one 
tousled youngster alighted all feather-tossed and wing awry 
directly in front of the camera. 

Their love-making is full of comic -opera touches. The 
big, awkward male follows his ungainly lady-love, nodding his 
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N the last chapter of her interesting study of English 
Children in the Olden Time (Methuen), Mrs. Elizabeth 
Godfrey refers to the preoccupation of the modern adult 
‘with childhood in itself as if it were something more 
than a mere passing phase leading to manhood ; : 

almost as if children were a race apart.’ Of old, people acted 
on the motto, so often drilled into the budding mind, that 
children should be seen and not heard. The phrase calls up a 
picture of solemn elves, each in a clean bib and tucker, brought 
in to be seen by visitors, to answer one or two formal remarks, 
and then sent back to the nursery. They were persons 
of small importance. Now children are taught to consider 
themselves centres of attention. Should they happen to have 
literary mothers, they are observed as closely and curiously 
as if they were strange animals under the eye of a naturalist ; 
their ** quaint” sayings are seized upon as copy and their doings 
chronicled. Withal they are trained to be prudent little men 
and women, perfect in manners and without a suspicion of 
bashfulness or awkwardness in their conversation. Not that 
vainglory is encouraged; that is bad form. About his achieve- 
ments, either in school or playground, the youth speaks in a 
tone of modest self-depreciation. Somehow, the result is not 
all that can be wished. When we encounter the youth just 
after he has left Cambridge or Oxford, we find the early 
charm of manner increased, and it is backed by a_ liberal 
store of knowledge and fixed judgment and opinions. At first 
one is inclined to do nothing but praise. Here is the latest 
flower of civilisation, a young man dressed and groomed to pertec- 
tion, agreeable, well-informed, modest and, up to a point, capable. 
Yet he excites only a mild and passing feeling of satisfaction. 
First, there are so many on the same lines. Every college turns 
them out and every year they come. Though a high general 
standard is attained, lar too few pass beyond it. In our profes- 
sion, that of letters, we get some hundreds of echoiny little poets, 
not one with the great accent. Scores who can turn out a 
passabie novel, none who hold out any promise of achieving the 
first rank. In other callings the same thing is heard of—much 
talent and no genius. Does it not follow that there must be 
something wrong in our treatment of children? <A reading of 
Mrs. Godfrey’s book shows that we have lost as much as we 
have gained. It was only to be expected that Mrs. Godfrey 
should wander over wild fields of research without obtaining 
much harvest. In tales of the old heroic days we seldom hear of a 
family till it is stated suddenly that So-and-so was the mother of 
**seven buirdly sons” or as many fair daughters. In the majority 
of instances the history of even the most illustrious men is a blank 
from birth to manhood. Of our first great King, Alfred, we 
know little that touches his childhood or education, save a few 
isolated facts that have been accidentally disclosed. He had 
listened as a child to the monotonous chant of the minstrels; he 
had learned a whole book of poems by heart in his fifth or sixth 
year; and at that early period he had been taken to Rome. 
But of the early poets and prose writers—Caedmon, Bede and 
the rest—we know nothing till they had come to the years of 
manhood. Thus Mrs. Godfrey is thrust back from the biographies 
of individuals to general history and the study of antiquities. 
\We know that childhood in the olden time must have been 
amused with games of ball and knuckle-bones, because of the 
monumental effigies that show them in this position, We can judze 
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head and twisting his long neck, and, falling near her on the grass, 
gallantly croons out a series of the most awful love-grunts (for a 
bird note the heron has none). She responds to his attentions 
with a coy half-curtsy—but at this point I laughed aloud, much 
to the disgust of the couple, and broke up their flirtation, for the 
moment, anyway. In the early spring the plumage of the male 
is beautiful; silvery dove or slate grey, pure white and cream, 
buff and black, and a rich shade of chestnut to enliven it all, 
while his graceful crest and neck plumes float in the wind. 
Standing still, he is a handsome bird, but when he once 
unlimbers his lengthy legs and neck his beauty vanishes. 
He has several distinct signals. Once, when an owl, blinded 
by the brilliant sunlight, flew into the herony, a big maie called 
out a regular alarm cry, and all the males, a hundred or more, 
flew up into the air, croaking loudly, and pursued the poor little 
owl, but not one was brave enough .to dislodge it from the 
deserted nest in which it took refuge. Their cry of rage is so 
plainly accented that anyone can discern it; up goes the crest, 
and the squealing grunt is thrown out throbbing on the air. 
But the smallest bird can chase them awing; I have seen 
redwings busily hunting crows out of the nesting marsh, and 
both turn and chase an inoffensive heron flying over them. The 
nearest breed to the great blue heron here is the green heron 
and the night heron, both ot which, however, are extremely 
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of the games they played, for they are those that are still in vcgue 
in the primitive sections of society. The history of toys in itself 
would throw an illumination upon the life of childhood. Sucha 
book has already been written in French, but there is no 
corresponding volume in English. We do know, however, that 
mothers in the earligst days hushed their children to sleep with 
lullabies that have come down to the present time. The 
origin of these may be found, perhaps, in the low crooning of some 
animal mother trying to bring sleep to its offspring. Gradually, 
as the brain developed, words take the place of these inarticulate 
sounds. Mr. Halliwell Phillips says that the lullaby from which 
Scott drew his inspiration for “ Hush thee, my baby, thy sire 
was a knight,” was the old 

Rock-a-bye, baby, thy cradle is green, 

Father’s a nobleman, mother’s a queen, 
Dandling songs are very; old for example: 

Ilere we go up, up, up! 

Here we go down, down, down! 
IIlere we go backwards and forwards, 
And here we go roun, round, roundy ! 

Instances of riding ditties, used when children were placed 
astride on the leg, which was swung up and down: “ Titty cum 
tawty, the duck’s in the wawty,” and “See-saw, Margery 
Daw,” ‘Ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross,” ‘“ To Market, 
to Market, to buy a plum bun” and ‘Johnny shall have 
a new bonnet, and Johnny shall go to the tair”; lines for 
teaching children to distinguish the various parts of the face, 
the different fingers and toes, are also very old, showing that, 
even in the twilight of civilisation, much of the domestic life 
must have been the same as it is to-day. Probably, too, the 
physical education of the children was much more carefully 
attended to in those war-like times. We know that at a very 
early age lads could shoot with a bow and arrow, ride a horse 
and even use a dagger. It was after the age of chivalry had 
passed, and the English civil wars were over, that people 
began to coddle their children, dress them, bring them up 
fantastically ; a state of things endured till well-nigh the end of 
the nineteenth century, although Locke, with wisdom before his 
time, had tried to teach different methods. His ‘Treatise on 
Education”? appeared in the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century; there he protested—as an intelligent parent of the 
twentieth century might have done—against the use of clothes 
that were too warm and heavy, and he would not have the 
clothes too tight—so that chests might have plenty of room to 
expand. He did not wish them to wear hats, and in that agreed 
withthe Wykehamists and the founder of the Blue-coat School. He 
was a great advocate for play in the open air, and said that children 
should never be kept much at the fire. Till the child was five or six 
years of age he advised that no meat should be used in its diet, 
but recommended milk, water-gruel, flummery and milk pottage 
as the wholesomest food for children. These are principles that, 
by an intelligent minority, are held to-day, although it is to be 
feared that they are, to a great exteat, disregarded by a vast 
number of parents; only the minority have resolution enough to 
insist upon a plain and simp!e diet for children, knowing that, as 
long as they are growing, quality is of more account that quantity, 
or, in other words, that rich food is entirely unsuited to the tender 
stomachs of children. ; 
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It is to be feared that even the children of the poor are very 
frequently ‘killed by kindness.” No one who has not observed 
the working classes very carefully could believe how implicitly 
they believe in smothering a child in heavy clothes, and how they 
dread its catching cold. Of course, there is one excuse 
for them, and only one; this is that dangers that would not exist 
for well-nourished children lie in wait for those who are 
indifferently fed; and, we fancy, a great majority would 
be included in the latter category. Yet, though cheapness of 
food has brought with it an increased wholesomeness of diet 
for the working classes, we have the testimony of medical 
officers of health to show that, in many parts of the country, the 
meals given to children consist mostly of tea that would be weak 
were it not allowed to stand at the fire until it became bitter. 
Half-a-dozen times during the day the whole family is fed by 
recourse to this wretched tea-pot. Mothers, again, now that 
tinned and other cooked provisions are easily obtainable, will not 
take the trouble to bake and boil as their grandmothers were 
obliged to; but small boys and girls, who have no nourishment 
except that which comes from slops, cannot be expected to stand 
variations of weather as well as those who are properly fed. 
Another point is that, little shoddy notions of gentility, and still 
shoddier notions of modesty, have led to the covering up of the 
body to an extent that is decidedly injurious. For example, if 
the feet of working class children be examined, it will be found 
that they are often misshapen, especially in regard to the 
toes, owing to the fact that they have ever been cramped in 
boots, and seldom, if ever, used in a natural way. The feet of 
better-class children are in most cases in a healthier condition, 
just because at certain times of the year the children are allowed 
to run barefoot, or, at any rate, to wear only thin sandals, which 
admit of free play being given to the muscles of the feet and toes. 
Village children who ran barefoot in the olden time no doubt 
gained physically from doing so. What is true of the feet will 
also apply to the rest of the body. Physicians tell us of the great 
benefit to be derived from a sun bath, but it is certain that there 
are many thousands of children in Great Britain whose skins are 
never exposed to the wind and sun, from year’s end to year’s 
end. Here, again, the more intelligent classes do more for their 
offspring, because in some weather, and especially at the 
sea-side, they do let them run about without clothes. No doubt, 
in this matter, it is possible to go to an extreme, and some of the 
ancients did so, when, as Mrs. Godfrey tells us, they plunged the 
new-born children into cold water. Unnecessary exposure is as 
much to be deprecated as too much swathing and coddling ; but 
we are convinced that the new generations of men and women 
would be cleaner and healthier if it were a commoner practice 
to let the summer wind and the summer sun blow without 
impediment on the bodies of the children. 
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FROM THE FARMS. 
THe Price or Fruit. 

CORRESPONDENT writes to us as follows: ‘On 
Saturday last in the market town where [ usually sell 
my produce I noticed that excellent black plums were 
being sold for 3d.a pound and the best Victorias for 
1d. a pound. Happening to be in town on Monday, | 

looked into a large fruit shop, that is pot by any means fashion- 
able or even situated in a fashionable quarter, and i found the 
price of the same plums to be respectively 3d. and 4d. a pound. 
The matter had a very considerable interest for me, because the 
hawker to whom much of my spare fruit goes offered me the 
extraordinary price of 1s. 6d. a bushel for them on the tree. 
Needless to say this was refused on my part, as the damage 
done to the trees in plucking the fruit would not have been 
met by the trivial price offered. At the same time, one 
would very much like to know where the fruit comes 
from that is sold in the better class shops. There is a great 
abundance of plums in the country at the present moment, for 
which the owners would be very glad to receive 2d. a pound, 
which would still leave a fine margin for the retailers at 3d. or 4d. 
a pound. It may be added, that both I and my neighbours have 
solved the difficulty to a considerable extent by adopting the 
simple method of bottling plums. Probably many years will 
elapse before the country obtains such another crop as we have 
had this year, and twelve months hence the bottled plums will 
be of value. Nevertheless, in many orchards the fruit may be 
seen littering the ground; it is not worth the trouble and expense 
of bottling, and the owners are, in the majority of cases, too 
unenterprisiug and too improvident to prepare for future years 
by bottling or otherwise preserving it. 
MARKED ForEIGN EcGs. 

We have received a letter from Lord Deerhurst and the 
others who are interested in this subject, in which they summarise 
what has been done up to the moment. The first important 
meeting was held on June 25th, when the question of marking 
foreign eggs and poultry was discussed. They claim since then 
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to have received a very considerable amount of support from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, from county councils, agricultural 
societies, poulty associations and other societies and clubs. 
They are now contemplating a meeting with the President of the 
Board of Agriculture. This is very well and energetic; it shows 
that those who have taken the matter up are pressing forward to 
a definite conclusion, nor will much fault be found with the 
object thev seek to attain. At the same time, we cannot help 
insisting upon the fact that at present the difficulty does not lie 
in distinguishing between foreign and English eggs, but 
in obtaining the latter in a fresh and eatable condition. 
It would be invidious to point out any particular business, 
but let those who are anxious on the subject go to one 
of the great stores and order English eggs and he will probably 
be surprised to find the proportion that are absolutely stale. If 
it be said that this in itself is a proof that the mark should be 
used to distinguish between the foreign and the native egg, our 
answer is that this is of no use in practice. If instead of going to 
a shop one proceeds directly to the English farmer and poultry 
keeper for the purpose of buying eggs that are described as new 
laid, anumber will be found to be not fit for consumption. The 
present writer is not saying this in any haphazard fashion. His 
experience is that a farmer, excellent in almost every other respect, 
still takes so little care of jiis poultry, and also keeps such a 
vast number and sells such a quantity of eggs, that it frequently 
happens that those sold as being new laid are in an advanced 
state of decomposition, while, on the other hand, foreign eggs 
may, as a rule, be procured, if not absolutely fresh, at least fit 
for eating. The question, then, is how far marking foreign 
would benefit the English producer. It might not be so in all 
cases, but in some it certainly would have the effect of causing the 
consumer to order only those eggs which are marked as foreign. 
DrEw-PONDs. 

A curious glimpse of agricultural England in the dim past is 
given in the excellent preface which Mr. Arthur John Hubbard 
and Mr. George Hubbard have contributed to their new edition 
of their book, “* Neolithic Dew-ponds and Cattle-ways,” which 
is issued by Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. They have 
come to the conclusion that the defences on the downland were 
made against wolves. In their own words: ‘“ This foe was the 
wolf. The wolf, seeking his prey in the neolithic herds, was the 
compelling influence which drove man into the uplands, and led him 
to expend such an infinitude of labour on the ‘shepherd's steps’ 
which mark off the bases of the hills wherever we find the 
traces of our neolithic forefathers.” The connection with 
dew-ponds is easily established—necessity was the planning 
force that made the inhabitants of the rainless downs work 
out an efficient system of water supply. How they did it is 
explained in the text, and may be repeated here for the sake 
of lucidity: ‘There is still in this country at least one 
wandering gang of men (analogous to the mediaeval bands of 
bell-founders, masons, etc.) who will construct for the modern 
farmer a pond which, in any suitable situation in a sufficiently 
dry soil, will always contain water. This water is not derived 
from springs or rainfall, and is speedily lost if even the smallest 
rivulet is allowed to flow into the pond. The gang of dew-pond 
makers commence operations by hollowing out the earth for a space 
far in excess of the apparent requirements of the proposed pond. 
They then quickly cover the whole of the hollow with a coating of 
dry straw. The straw in its turn is covered by a layer of well-chosen, 
finely-puddled clay, and the upper surface of the clay is then closely 
strewn with stones. Care has to be taken that the margin of the 
straw is effectively protected by clay. The pond will gradually 
become filled with water, the more rapidly the larger it is, even 
though no rain may fall. If such a structure is situated on the 
summit of a down, during the warmth of a summer day the earth 
will have stored a considerable amount of heat, while the pond, 
protected from this heat by the non-conductivity of the straw, is 
at the same time chilled by the process of evaporation from the 
puddled clay. The consequence is that during the night the 
moisture of the comparatively warm air is condénsed on the 
surface of the cold clay. As the condensation during the night 
is in excess of the evaporation during the day, the pond 
becomes, night by night, gradually filled. In practice it is found 
that the pond will constantly yield a supply of the purest water.” 
Over 1,000 sheep may be watered daily at one dew-pond, when 
it is in working order, and every morning finds it replenished. Such 
ponds thus enabled those early inhabitants to attend to the wants 
of their flocks and herds, while, at the same time, their connection 
with the camps permitted a free passage to and fro, How the 
story came to be preserved through the ages is thus explained: 
“On the uplands of the downs, man’s work is practically ever- 
lasting. There, the ever-renewed mantle of short, dense turf 
spreads itself over the surface, moulds itself to every detail, and 
reproduces in its green outlines the forms which were graven in 
the white chalk below. Egyptian sand has not been more faithful 
in its trust ; and the English turf has preserved for us the record 
of a forgotten civilisation, vzhose works are to be seen, league 
after league, upon the downs,” 
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THE LAVINGTON. PARK STUD. 


ERY beautiful in its 
situation and typi- 
cally english in its 
surroundings Is Lav- 
ington Park, where 

Mr. J. buchanan has made his 
home. Away in the front of 
the house stretches the wide 
sweep of the finely timbered 
park, a considerable portion of 
which is devoted to the pur- 
poses of the stud farm, which 
forms the subject of these 
notes. The first requisite in 
the founding of a stud farm is 
the land, of which there must 
be an ample quantity and 
which must be of a quality 
suitable for the purpose. There 
is plenty of space at Laving- 
ton, though Mr. Buchanan 1s 
such a ready purchaser that 
there isa tendency to give the 
land quite as much stock as it 
can carry with advantage. 
With regard to the quality of 
the land, it is maintained in 
excellent condition, and, more- 
over, the Petworth district has 
been famous in bygone days 
for the race-horses bred and 
reared therein. In 1824, the 
then Lord Egremont had a 
famous stud at Petworth, where 
the stallions Wanderer, Whale- 
bone, Octavius, Little John 
and Pedlar held their court, 
and in the light of the fees 
paid for the services of modern 
sires, it may be interesting to mention that Whalebone stood 
at 16 sovs., Wanderer (about whom many a tale can be told) 
at 11 sovs., and Octavius at the same figure, and it should 
not be forgotten that Whalebone was himself a Derby winner 
and the sire of Moses. In those days Lord Egremont’s 
nares, to the number of thirty-five, were mostly kept on the 
Gohanna_ Hills, from whence the famous stallion Gohanna 
derived his name; but Mr. Buchanan's mares are more accessible 
to the visitor, for they are to be met with in the course of a 
pleasant stroll round his home park. Here the paddocks are 
spacious enough to satisfy the most exacting, and they have, 
moreover, the advantage of being well shaded into the bargain. 
The boxes are unpretentious, but they are roomy, well ventilated 
and very practical in construction, and the big, lofty shed, with 
a yard attached, is a well-planned place of shelter for such 
yearlings as may be turned into it. Perhaps, before going on 
to look at the mares and foals or the yearlings, it would be 
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BLACK SAND. Copyright 


as well to take stock of Black Sand, for whose special benefit, 
indeed, many of the mares have been purchased. Not a very 
big horse, every inch of him is full of use and quality, and he 
has, moreover, plenty of scope and length and great power 
wherever it is necessary. [He is a good hard bay in colour, 
and a reference to his pedigree, which is here given in detail, 
will be sufficient to show that he is a remarkably well-bred 
horse on both sides of the House. As a race-horse he was a 
really good stayer, and Mr. Buchanan, who dearly loves a 
“sticker,” looks back with pleasure to the day when the son of 
Melanion and Sanda won him the Cesarewitch, carrying &st. 2lb. 
and beating a field of sixteen runners. But, perhaps, he is still 
more pleased with the recollection of the way in which, a week 
or two later on, Black Sand fairly worried William III. out of 
the Jockey Club Cup. Sooner or later this horse will get good race- 
horses—most of his stock can gallop a bit; he isa good foal-getter, 
and certainly there is no want of class in the mares which are put 
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to him. Another stallion, by the way, who may : or 3 aiid 
fairly be said to belong to the Lavington Park Stud 
is that good horse Santry, now standing at the 
Cobham Stud, but belonging to Mr. Buchanan, 
who, much to the delight of the writer, absolutely 
refused to sell that splendid son of Gallinule and 
E. P. If the looks of this, his first, season's crop 
of foals are any criterion, there is a great future 
as sire in store for Santry. I append his pedigree, 
and the excellent likeness of the horse, which 
accompanies these lines, will tell far more about 
him than any words of mine would do, His racing 
record is good enough, including as it does such 
victories as the Astley Stakes, the Michaelmas 
Stakes and the Rous Stakes (carrying gst.) as a 
two year old; the New Biennial Stakes at Ascot, 
at which meeting he ran second at even weight to 
Delaunay in the Fern Hill Stakes, and divided 
Rock Sand and Sceptre in the Hardwicke Stakes. 
The Portland Plate at Doncaster, with all the 
smartest sprinters of the day behind him, and a 
race at Lingfield Park went to his credit as a three 
year old, and as a four year old he again won 
a Biennial at Ascot and was second in the Cam- 
bridgeshire to Velocity, to whom he was giving 
3olb. Much as I would like to continue writing 
about Santry, who is a horse entirely after my 
own heart, Black Sand and his mares cannot. be 
kept waiting. Nor, by the way, can Lloyd, best 
of stud grooms and most entirely deveted to the W. A, Roucn. MIRAMAR. Copyright. 
interests of his master, who shows us first a nice, 
sturdy, short-backed bay colt by Black Sand out 
of Merry Wife, the dam of that good horse Santoi ; 
about this youngster there is a wear and tear look 
and plenty of room for development. Then comes 
what is in some respects a really good colt by 
Flying Lemur out of Lottie Hampton. His hocks 
are his worst point; but nowadays people do not 
bother much about hocks of that description, and 
the colt has such liberty, power and reach that I 











ight cannot help thinking he must race. Since this was 
: written this colt has been sold for 500 guineas to 
fit, Mr. Wigan. 
ory If one wanted to be hypercritical, it might, 
he perhaps, be said that the bay colt by Black Sand 
ver out of Ravensbury, a beautifully-bred Bend Or mare 
ur, out of Ravensbourne, is inclined to be a bit straight 
ul, in front, but he is a lengthy, racing-like youngster 
red and should do good service in his owner’s colours. 
> al Alimony, a well-bred Isonomy mare, has a_ very 
a racing-like yearling colt by Black Sand; his hocks 
of are not altogether of the best, but he has great 
Ib. range and liberty, and already stands about 15h. 1}in. 
till Marching about as though he owned the place is a 
ek still backward colt by Queen's Birthday out of 
of Asher, a mare by Gallinule out of Cecropia, and 
a about her son there are distinctly the possililities 
er, of a good horse. ‘There are some good points about 
ut the bay colt by Jacquemart out of Attalaya I].,a Wo 4. Kowch, PENSEK FUGITIVE. Copyright 


Hungarian-bred mare by Ayrshire out of Mint o’ 
Money, by Rcsebery. And now comes the turn of 
the fillies. Many a breeder would be pleased if he 
were in a position to show such a racing-like 
youngster as the brown daughter of Black Sand and 
Green Collar ; race she must, if there is anything at 
all in make and shape and breeding. She is a very 
free mover, with the best of shoulders, depth of 
girth, loins and second thighs, all of which are 
capitally portrayed in the accompanying photograph. 
Also by Black Sand is a lengthy, good quality 
chestnut filly out of Sweet Marion, whose first foal 
this is, and he has another chestnut daughter to 


show in the shape of a really nice filly out of Rose 
' Madder. ‘lo Black Sand, too, the bay daughter of 


Pensée Fugitive owes her paternity, as does the 
well-grown filly cut of Killancarrick. 

There are somewsere about five-and-twenty 
mares belonging to the Lavington Stud, as dis- 
tinguished from those that may happen to be there 
on a visit to Black Sand. Mr. Buchanan leaves 
no stone unturned to secure the best, and is perpetu- 
ht ally trying to improve his collection of mares by 
7 drafting out some and purchasing others in their 
hes place, and even at the cost of considerable sacrifice. 
This is the only way to succeed in the formation 
of a first-class stud. The mares are everything, 
and a really good mare who will breed good winners 
is cheap, no matter what her price may be, by com- [@aE@ia5% 
parison with an animal the best of whose produce 
only manage to win a selling plate or two, even if W. A. Rouch. MERRY WHUFE, Copyright. 
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W. A. Rouch, YEARLING COLT BY BLACK SAND. Copyright. 
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they win at all. Some of the mares now under the 
care of Lloyd are as good-looking and as well-bred as 
anyone can wish to see. That well-bred young mare, 
Ravensberg, by Bend Or out of Ravensbourne, by 
St. Simon out of Penitent, by Hermit, has already 
shown what she is capable of by presenting her owner 
with Mountain Apple, the colt by Persimmon, who made 
his first appearance on a race-course this year in the 
Findon Stakes at Goodwood, which he won in such style 
that in all probability a good deal more will be heard of 
him in the course of next season. No one could wish to 
see a better-looking stamp of brood mare than Scullion, 
by St. Florian out of Cinder, by Hampton, and the critic 
must be hard to please who is not satisfied with Miramar, 
a beautiful young Martagon mare out of Hamptonia, 
by Hampton out of Feronia, by Thormanby. Merry 
Wife is suffering from the complaint which is 
common to us all, that of advancing age, since 
she was foaled in 1891; but she carries herself as 
jauntily as ever, and there is yet time for her 
to breed another Santoi. Quite a good stamp 
of mare, tco, is Pensée Fugitive, foaled in 1897, and 
got by Hackler or Enthusiast out of Penserosa, by 
litzjames out of Allegra, by Galopin, and Bed of Roses 
is a mare of very taking appearance. She was foaled 
in 1895, is by Dog Rose out of Light of the Harem, 
by Favo, and has been a very consistent breeder ; in fact, 
everything she bred for Mr. O. W. Raynes won races, 
and among them was Feather Red; she has now got a 
colt foal by Ian, which it is to be hoped may grow into 
something capable of winning races for Mr. Buchanan. 
Alimony, a chestnut mare, is, or must we say was, a 
splendid style of brood mare, and a right well-bred one 
into the bargain, being by Isonomy out of Alibech, by 
Hermit; she was foaled in 1889, and it may be that it 
is too late to hope that she will give us another 
Winkfield’s Pride. Rose Madder, foaled in 188g, got 
by Rosebery out of Madrigal, may be getting on in 
years, but she has got this year as fine a foal by Santry 
as anyone could wish to see. These are but a few of 
the mares, but they suffice to show that there are well- 
bred mares in plenty at the Lavington Stud; uid somehow 
or other I have a notion that it may not be long, perhaps 
no farther off than next year, before Mr. Buchanan has 
the satisfaction of seeing a home-bred one carry his 
colours to the front in an important race. That this 
may be so is the wish of all who know him, for staunch 
supporter of racing though he be, he races for the love of 
the sport and of the thorough-bred horse, and not for 
any consideration of profit and loss. A stayer himself, 
pluck and stamina are the qualities he prizes in the horses 
he is doing his best to breed. fe B. 


IN THE GARDEN 
Fé 4 v4 \ 4 ve 4 ‘ 
PREPARING FOR PLANTING, 

REPARATIONS must now be made for autumn planting. 
Notiing is so helpful to the smooth progress of the 
latter work as to have all places ready, Even if it be 
only half-a-dozen shrubs that are to be placed here and 
there, much more if there is to be some serious or com- 
prehensive planting, we equally advise pushing on the 
preparations so that all may be ready. It is a misery in a garden 
to see a load of good things from the nursery having to be laid in 
for days, and perhaps wecks, because their places are not ready ; 
indeed, it is the better plan not to order the plants until all is 
ready to receive them. It is bad economy in the old and best 
sense of the word; it is bad management in every way. With the 
earliest davs of October there generally come frosts that destroy 
the many half-hardy plants and windstorms that wreck the last 
remains of boldly-grown flowers; so that the removal of any of 
these, even if not yet actually destroyed, is not worth regretting in 
consideration of the advantage to be gained by the early prepara- 
tion for the newcomers. It is also well to prepare for these before 
deciduous trees and shrubs have lost their leaves. If it is to bea 
new plantation of shrubs or smail trees, or both, they should be 
placed at once at such distance apart as will be right when they are 
mature—not an inch closer, While they are growing there are 
excellent ways of treating the spaces between. There are families 
of shrubby and half-shrubby plants, that grow quickly and are 
comparatively short lived, which arrive ina few years at a state 
of raggedness that renders them no longer beautiful or desirible 
to retain. One of the most useful of these is the tree Lupine. 
This is actually short lived, four years being about its span. Then 
there are the larger hardy Cistuses and Lavender and several 
of the Brooms. These shrubs, planted between the permanent 
ones, will be handsome two or three vears hence. The tree 
Lupine will make a good show the year after planting, while for the 


first year or two the whole could be filled up with <hallow- © 


rooted plants, such as Michaelmas Daisies, the tall white peren- 
nial Daisies (Pyrethrum ul ginosum) and Leucanthemum lacustre. 
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Thus the space that perhaps now is a bit of bare ficid may this time 
next year be fully furnished. 
Frure Tares AND ROosES FOR FARM BUILDINGS. 

A correspondent writes: ‘‘In the aggregate there are many acres of 
pare walls in the country which might be turned to advantage. I refer to 
the walls of farm buildings. Amateurs who live in the suburbs generaliy try 
to make as much use as possible of any wall which they possess, so why 
shou!d not those who live in country districts do likewise? Fortunately, we 
have some pioneers. Already a few farmers have planted fruit trees against 
the walls of their farm buildines, and the enterprise has proved successful. 
In some parts of Cheshire I have seen very fine pear trees on such walls, 
pearing fruit of high-class quality profusely. In this county my brother is 
planting fruit trees on his farm buildings, and as he has many thousands of 
square feet of wall surface he may confidently hope to obtain a_ satisfactory 
return for his outlay, which is not great. If a few wires be fixe! to the walls, 
nailing would be unnecessary, and no damage result to the mortar. Landlords 
as a body, I feel sure, would encourage fruit-tree planting. Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu has lately offered to supply his tenants with fruit trees for planting 
against their farm buildings, and to encourage good culture he offers prizes 
for the best produce, This is a step in the right direction. Some portions 
of Lord Montagu’s estate in [fampshire are well expesed to the south, and 
protected from north and east winds by vast stretches of wood. I feel sure 
that success will reward these efforts. Where portions of farm buildings are 
in full view of the dwelling-house windows, they may be covered with 
climbing Roses if fruit trees do not find favour. The owners of farm 
buildings have every facility for procuring good turfy loam on their own land 
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wherewith to make first-class borders, and as most buildings are well drained 
there would be no great difficulty in constructing the borders, which should, 
however, be shallow rather than deep. A depth of 2o0in, and a width of 
5ft. to 7ft. would be sufficient. To prevent cattle injuring the tree:, a few 
rails fastened to upright posts driven in several feet from the wall would 
answer the purpose. The autumn is the best time to plant the trees—Pears, 
Plums, Cherries and Apricots, and on west walls, also those with a south 
aspect, Peaches and Nectarines may be grown. Climbing Roses, such as 
Gloire de Dijon, William Allen Richardson, Dorothy Perkins and Crimscn 
Rambler would look charming on the walls.” 
THE PENTSTEMON, 

A joyous flower is the Pentstemon. It is blooming now, big bells on 
tall, firm stems, and where the colours are bright and distinct a group, or 
groups, Lring the floral sunshine of summer to the waning days of the year. 
The Pentstemon is essentially a flower of autumn; it is gayest when the 
Starworts are opening their blue and purple to the sun, and continues so until 
4 succession of frosts spreads decay over the entire garden. Of late years 
much improvement has taken place, the present-day Pentstemons having 
flowers conspicuous for size and wealth of colours, not always innocent of a 
certain undesirable coarseness which comes from a desire to obtain mere s'ze 
atthe expense of refinement. We hope raisers of new varieties will eschew 
anything which tends to coarseness, but gain as much variety in the colouriug 
4% possible, The trade catalogues show that many of the varieties are named. 
Those, however, who do not wish for these may gain great results by sowing 
seed saved from the finest varieties. Deep crimson, pure white, soft rose, 
vink, purple and a hundred other shades are to be seen in the flowers raised 
in this way; but when a distinct effect is required, say a cloud of crimson, 
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the plants must be propagated by cuttings. When the seed is sown under 
glass in February the plants wiil flower the same year, the seed germinating 
quickly, and the after growth is quick also, Plant out early in May, and 
tend the seedlings carefully during the summer. A rich soil and plenty of 
water in dry weather will stimu'ate the growth and also the production of 
flowers. If a variety of exceptional colour should occur, this may be per- 
petuated by taking cuttings from it early in September, selecting the growths 
which may be seen round the main stem. These should be put into boxes 
or pots filled with a soil similar to that one would use for the Geranium, and 
placed in a cold frame. The object of this is to minimise as much as possible 
the risk of the plants suffering from wirter frosts and rains, as the Pentstemon 
cannot be regiried as very hardy. We always winter ours in a cold frame, 
having proved by experienc: that unless the winter is exceptionally mild the 
Pentstem:n dies off wholesale They may be planted out in April in the 
border, or wherever they are required to flower, the plants showing to advan- 
tage when they are in groups. It is not necessary to adhere to stereotyped 
wavs of distributing the Pentstemon—we mean in the mixed border; but 
where the position is sunay plant them in large beds on the lawn or in front 
of shrubberies, which are the more interesting for this brightening during the 
autimn months. 
THE Swrer ALYssuM 

There is no sweeter flower for carpeting beds of Roses or other flowers 
than the Sweet Alyssum, as A. maritimum is called. It has been used more 
largely this year than we ever remember, the masses of it in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, suggesting in the distance a thick layer of snow. It is an 
old favourite in gardens, and it is pleasant to find that it retains its hold on 
the affections of those who like 
flowers in every rook and corner. 
Tne Sweet Alyssum is an annual— 
that is, seed sown in spring will 
give seedlings that will bloom the 
same year; but sometimes one finds 
it on walls, where it becomes 
perennial. Seed may also be sown 
in Sep'ember, when the plants flower 
earlier than those sown in_ spring. 
The flowers cluster thickly on the 
growth, so much so that rarely a leaf 
is visible ; but this makes it the more 
useful as a ‘‘carpet” plant. When 
one desires to hide the soil nothing 
is more appropriate than the easily- 
grown Alyssum maritimum, 

A GARDEN OF STARWORTS OR 
MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

No autumn garden is worthy 
of the name without the Starwort, 
or Michaelmas Daisy, the graceful 
plant which makes the border, or 
wherever it is placed, blue with 
colour. During recent years many 
lovely varieties have been raised, 
the late Rev. Wolley-Dod, Mr. 
Beckett of the Aldenham Gardens, 
Elstree, and others having taken 
great interest in improving the wild 
starry forms which cover the wind- 
swept prairies of North America. 
It is commonly supposed that the 
Starwort will grow in any soil, but 
this is a misconception, If one 
desires the varizly in its most per- 
fect phase, the soil must be rich, 
and every three or four years renewed, 
or at least top-dressed. Another 
point, also, is the necessity for taking 
up the clumps every four years and 
dividing them, not merely for the 
sike of increase of stock, but to renew 
the growth. Starworts soon Cegenerate unless they are ** cultivated,” the 
flowers becoming smaller, poorer in colour, and the stems thin and weakly. 
It is wise to keep the S:arworts to one place. A border of the flowers, with, 
perhaps, a background of shrubs is a sweet autumn picture, blue as a summer 
sky, and a rich surprise to one who is not accustomed to bringing out all that 
is most charming in this autumn perennial. Blue is the prevailing colour, 
but there are varieties with white, rose, pink, lilac and many tender shades, 
which, when arranged with taste, make the little garden of Starworts one of 
the pleasantest spots on a sunny September day. We notice that in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, large groups of soft blue are planted in front of 
shrubberies, and the effect is exccilent, the misty sea of colour mingling with 
the green shades of the shrubs, a cool, grateful and wholly satisfactory 
grouping for the autum . The woodland gains greatly in interest and beauty 
when here and there a mass of colour breaks in on the view and pleasantly 
disturbs the monotonous green of the foliage before the tints of October light 
up the landscape. A few of the most beautiful sorts are the following ; 
Acris and bessarabicus begin to bloom in August; they are not of the willowy 
class, but close-growing dwarf plants which are a glcrious mass of bloom fer 
weeks. We think Acris is the prettiest of the family, its wealth of soft blue 
flowers tumbling over in wild profusion, too heavy for the stems to bear. 
Bessarabicus is intense purple, and not more than about 2ft. high, much dwarfer 
than Acris. Candida is snow white, height 5ft.; Chapmanni, lavender, 
4ift.; Cordifolius elegans, a charming Aster, 4ft., soft lilac; Ericoides, 
about 3ft., white, flowers small; Horizontalis, 21t., white with red edge to 
the petals, very distinct; Arcturus, 4ft., deep purple and leaves intense 
green; Longifolius formosus, 3ft. to 4ft., white; Mme. Soyneur, 1}ft., pink, 
a light, attractive shade; Madonna, 2hit., pure white, one of the most 
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beautiful of the Starworts; Novze Angliz William Bowman, 4[t., warm rose- 
purple; Novi Belgi Robert Parker, frequently as much as 6ft., soft blue ; 
N.B. J. Wood, 4ft., white; N.B. Tom Sawyer, 6ft., blue with a shade 
of ruse in it; and Turbinellus, 3ft., mauve. These are the varieties the 


CURIOUS CUSTOMS OF 


N the island of Yezo in 
Northern Japan, and on 
certain of the Kurile 
Islands) which — extend 
northwards’ towards 

Kamtchatka, there dwells to-day a 
race of people distinct in type. They 
are the Hairy Ainu, and although 
numbers of their settlements have 
from time to time been visited by 
European travellers, most of the 
inhabitants have been living in a semi- 
civilised state. Very few Europeans 
have seen the true Ainu, as they are 
still to be seen, living in barbaric style 
on the wildest parts of Yezo Island. 
Among various writers who have con- 
tributed to the literature on the subject 
of the Ainus, no one has given a more 
graphic description of these natives 
than Mr. A. H. Savage Landor, who 
in 1893 published a book, entitled 
*‘Alone with the Hairy Ainu.” He 
had previously completed a long and 
arduous journey, which embraced a 
tour of the whole coast of Yezo and 
part of the Kurile Islands, during which 
he spent many months studying the 
habits and customs of these quaint 
people. Aithough the present writer 
has also visited parts of Yezo, and 
travelled along the whole length of the IXurile Islands, he 
does not attempt, in such an article as this, to do more than 
touch briefly upon one or two customs of the Ainu. -As 
their name suggests, they are a race of exceedingly hairy people. 
The men grow great beards, of which they are excessively proud, 
and their bodies are thickly covered with hair, almost like 
members of the monkey tribe. The women grow no hair on 
their faces, but seem to find a sclace for this imaginary defect in 
tattooing moustaches on their lips, and often primitive designs on 
their hands and arms and also across their foreheads. Young 
unmarried women have very little tattooing on them; but, once 
a woman is married, her husband seems to take a pride in 
decorating his bride with representations of hirsute adornment. 
The modus operandi is one which requires considerable fortitude on 
the part of the patient, since the crudest form of tattooing is 
adopted. This consists of making a number of incisions in the 
skin with the point of a knite. Cuttle-fish black or smoke black 
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writer has grown, but the list of old and new varieties is a formidable one, 
If a large planting of Asters is contemplated, it would be wise to visit a 
garden or nursery where a collection is growing and c..oose the varicties that 
are the most pleasing in colour. 


THE HAIRY 


AINU 


A FAMILY GROUP. 


is then rubbed into the wounds, and the operation sets up great 
inflammation of the lips, and is very painful. 

A characteristic of the Ainu race is the colour of their skin, 
which is of a deep bronze or copper colour, and in nowise 
resembles any other of the Oriental races, but is more like that 
of the American Red Indians. The Ainu have no records, 
written or otherwise, of their former history, nor of how and 
whence they came to inhabit the island of Yezo. “These matters 
seem unknown to them, and even to anthropologists. Leyends, 
however, exist among certain of the Ainu to the effect that many 
years ago Yezo was inhabited bya race of diminutive people who 
were conquered, and apparently exterminated, by the Ainu. These 
people were called by the Ainu Koro-pok-kuru, or pit-dweilers, 
owing to their habit of living in huts constructed over a form of 
rectangular, circular, or oval-shaped pit, many traces of which 
are still found in Yezo and the Kurile Islands. A few years 
azo the present writer also discovered on the Behring Sea Coast 
of Alaska some very perfect remains of 
a pit-dwellers’ village, which is quite 
unlike any settlements made to-day by 
the Eskimo or Aleut natives of Alaska. 
The Ainus claim that at some remote 
period they were themselves the inhabi- 
tants of some far Northern country, and 
as evidence of this they cite their hairy 
bodies. They say, * Why, if we did 
not come froma cold country, should we 
need to have skins like a bear?”  Itis 
possible that they did migrate south- 
wards from the shores of the Behring 
Sea, either by way of the Aleutian 
Islands, or along the coasts of Kamt- 
chatka and the Kuries. 

One good trait in the Ainu character 
is their great bravery, and this is a 
quality beid in high esteem among them. 
On the island of Yezo, and some of the 
Kuriles, bears are very numerous. The 
Ainu men, who are merely armed with 
such primitive weapons as bows, arrows 
and knives, hunt and kill a great number 
of bears. One species of these bears 
(Ursus ferox) is notoriously savage: 
One of the most curious and unnatural 
customs of the Ainu has puzzled me as 
to its exact origin. At certain seasons 
of the year the men organise parties for 
hunting bears; old bears are killed, thet 
skins and skulls being brought home. 
The skulls are often erected on sticks, 
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where they remain as trophies outside the hunter’s dwelling. 
All young bear cubs which are captured are brought home 
to the settlements, where the women of the tribe adopt 
them, and actually suckle these beasts as they would their 
own children. The object is that in due course of time 
these voung cubs shall be killed and eaten at what is known 
as a “Bear Festival.” Often when the cubs grow too big to 


be nursed any longer, they are confined in a kind of wooden 





Aine Dali 


AINU WOMEN. 


The function 
of a bear festival may be seen well depicted in one of the 


cage until the time arrives for these festivals. 


accompanying illustrations. Here the unfortunate bear cub 
is tied to a post in the centre of a group of Ainus. A 
headman of the village is teasing the cub with some shreds 
of willow bark fastened to the end of a pole, while two 
other men stand with their bows drawn ready to shoot the 
victim as it stands on its hind legs. In the background 
may be seen a group of women and children, and in front of 
them stands a 
cauldron ready for 
cooking the 
young hear. 
The cooking-pot 
is probably _ pre- 
sided over by the 
foster-mother, 
who appears 
rather pleased 
than otherwise at 
the impending fate 
of her nursling. 
Although the 
writer has visited 
Native settlements 
of all the different 
races which dwell 
on the northern 
shores of Asia 
and America, from 
the Arctic Ocean 
downwards, he has 
never encountered 
a similar custom 
among any other 
tribes. 

The Ainu, 
like the Eskimo 
of America and 
the  Tchuktchis 
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of North-East 
Siberia, have 
no religion. 
They have no 
knowledge = of 
a Supreme 
Being and no 
belief in a 
future. state. 
Mr. Landor, 
who ques- 
tioned many 
natives on 
various. sub- 





jects, was 

once scorn- 

fully told by 

one of them 

that, thie 

Ainu are 

taught nothing 

and they 

know no- 

thing.” This eevee 4 a 
exactly de- 

scribes the AINU WOMAN WITH BEAR CUB 


Sitavties nn 

which they live. Certain of the Ainu intermarry with the 
Japanese, and hence one sees a number of half-breeds. Also, 
where their villages are in proximity to Japanese settlements, 
the natives to a great extent adopt Japanese ‘attire, whereas 
among the true Ainu, in warm weather, all forms of clothes are 
conspicuous by their absence. It is unfortunate, therefore, that 
the illustrations which accompany this article were mostly 
gathered in places where the natives constantly came in touch 
with the Japanese and their customs. Also the writer forgot, 
when taking certain of the pictures, that a rapidly exposed photo. 
graph taken in a bright light does not show markings under the 
skin, and hence some of the fair ladies who actually had tattooed 
moustaches appear here without them. 

In conclusion, | may add that any person who seeks 
experiences among a strange people will be amply repaid by a 
visit to the Ainu of Yezo. But let not the wanderer pay too lon 
a Visit to the interior of an Ainu house, unless he be immune from 
the effects of evil smells, for scarcely, even amidst the most 
savage Northern races, have | ever known anything to equal the 
uncleanliness of Ainu dwellings, nor encountered any creatures 
of the human race more dirty and odoriferous than the Hairy 
Ainu themselves. C. E. Rapciyrre. 


A GLORY OF MISTS. 


HEN the Gods visit this earth, they come clothed in robes of 
mist. The mist has a power of transfiguration that converts 
the earthly into the divine; it gives us superb manifestations 
of colour and beauty; it conveys glories wnich appear to us a 

fitting revelation of the high and mighty One Who inh biteth eternity. It 
can conceal, but it has an equal power of revealing, The wholly cloudless 
skv has never the 
charm of a sky that 
has floating clouds or 
a tempering ot! haze ; 
and though we pay 
for this glory witi 
many days of dismal 
gloom, days of depres- 
sion and limited vision 
and dispiritment, the 
price is surely not 
greater than the pur- 
chase, The mist gives 
us a fertitity that rain 
alone would not pro- 
duce; it clothes our 
walls with 
creeping 
colours 


ivies and 
plants; it 
rocks with 
lichen and exquisite 
moss; it is the great 
landscape painter that 
gives us pictures of 
rich co’ouring _ in- 
stead of mere photo- 
graphs. Not oly 
does it transform, but 
it can mould itself 
in shapes and con- 
tours of loveliness; 
it can roll in seas of 
ruby 


and amethyst; 


it can build itself in 
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‘gleaming halls of morn” and dreamland palaces of the suaset. Even smoke 
can de much—the smoke of a city beautifies as much as it disfigures; but 
smoke and mist combined have a tendency to become black and uniovely, 
smothering and darkening, The true mist is the gentle breathing of Nature, 
the offspriz.g of river, marsh and sea, not the pestilent breath of coal-chimneys 
ard sewers and reeking toil. Science has revealei to us something cf what 
we owe to dust, those invisible motes and atoms that we only notice, and then 
to abuse, when their aggregation attracts and offends the naked cye. [tis to 
dust that we mainly owe our mists, the gentle condensation of moisture ; but 
it is to dust also that we owe the deep blue of the skv, the radiance of dawn 
and sunset, the glory of the afterglow. The daylight itself is equably diffused 
by reason of these tiny atoms floating around our earth, without which we 
should only see the sunshine where it struck glarirgly on objects around us ; 
the rest would be a black shade and the stars would be visible at- noonday. 
In places a torrential rain would descend, a constant waterspout ; e’sewhere 
would be a lifeless drought. It is dust that renders autumnal skies more 
commonly resplendent than those of springtime, for the air in autumn is more 
thick with motes. Our mists themselves we may call in some sense the dust 
of rain. Mist, the danghter of the morn, the mother of the twilight, rises to 
meet the kisses of the amorous sun, and accompanies him with demure 
sulemnity wher he hides his head in the western wave. She glides along the 
marshlands, or lies chili and shroudlike on the low-lying meadows at nightfall; 
she feeds the rivers at their mountain-sources, she satisfies the thirst of leaves 
and flowers that have been parched with sunlight. She is the slave of the 
restle-s winds; her freest time is when they slumber. She can veil the hilltops 
or reveal them with a new beauty; she can trin-figure the dullest factory town 
into a city of dream. But for the working of her full mysteries she needs the 
fellowship of the sun, 

When Keats name! autumn ‘ 
one of its grandest attributes. The faint haze, not thick and clammy like the 


‘season of mists” he was touching upon 


later fogs, is in full accord with the golden stubble-fields, the brakes of 
colouring leaves and ripening berries, the uplands of rustling grass and 
drooping harebell; it blends with the smoke of country-side fires, of burning 
refuse. It is at one with the gossamers and the winged seeds that float above 
the meadows ; it lingers to glorify the stretches of golden gorse and purple 
heather. It is the great artist of the suggestive ; its pictures are impressions 
rather than works of detail, It is a mystic and no materiaiist, the nurse of 
day-dream and vision, illuminating with its half-light more than the untempered 
blaze of the sun. The work of the mist is to unify and cnasten and blenc, 
and it brings this power from quiet country places to dingy city streets. It 
loves to linger among the roof-beams of old minsters, adding vastness to their 
proportions ; the long streets become vistas into a wonderland, the spires and 
roof-trees take upon them a deeper grace where they are already graceful, 
and where they are lacking in beauty the wreathing haze confers it. 
In sweet country places a light brooding mist can shed a charm even when 
there is no sun to work miracles of colour; but in the city the mist needs the 
fellow-working of the sunlight. Sometimes a leaden pall will lie over the roofs 
ull evening; the whole view is like the manifestation of an u'ter despondency. 
Suddenly, perhaps, towards sundown, the light may break through, and that 
which had been merely sordid and depressing becomes spiritualised, 

But sometimes in high places and by the sea the mist comes as the great 
conc:aler and blotter out, It becomes fog; 
perhaps of its loveliness, the compensation being its grandeur and mystery. 


it comes in masses that rob it 


At such moments the clouds themselves have descended on the earth, not in 
the condensed form that is familiar as rain, but in their august original. 
Mountaineers and travellers on lofty trackless moors know the peril of this 
visitation, though they may recognise the magnificence of its approaches. — It 
must be confessed that such an entering the clouds is at times merely chilling 
and depressing ; we seem to be breathing moisture, and even a suit of oilskins 
could not prevent the humidity from permeating to our very bones. Buta 
fog is not always in this frankly dripping state, sometimes it appears more 
like vast convolutions of artillery smoke. On the seacoast we may see it 
driving swiftly, blotting out headland after headland, simply wiping away the 
outlines as a drawing might be wiped from a slate. Perhaps it will leave 
some higher peak visible for a few moments with the white mist seething 
around it; perhaps some old church on the cliff may appear for a moment in a 
framework of ghostly vapour ‘Then the full sea of ‘‘death-white mist” flows 
on, blotting out all; we move like phantoms in a world of shadows. It is 
possible that such a sea-fog will depart as quickly as it came. There may come 
a sulden breath of wind, a potent touch of warm sunlight, and a rift opens. 
Amid the vanishing wisps and films of vapour the coast shines out with a 
new glory upon it, the magic and wonder of a new birth. The atmosphere is 
clean as after purification, and in the di-tance we see the sun gilding those 
siowy mountains of the mist that have rolled away from us. All of which we may 
take as a parable, if we are so blessed as to be able to read spiritual meanings 
into these marvellous manifestations of things that we name material. A 
God may have descended to us in the mist. AkrHUR L. SALMON. 


URIAH., 


E was one of Nature’s gentlemen, though the casual 
observer might not have recognised this on the first 
introduction, as in appearance he rather resembled a 
not too respectable tramp. But appearances are often 
deceptive; that rough exterior disguised a noble spirit, 

which, while taking correction (or rather suggestion diffidently 
offered) with extreme politeness, would in his own word “scringe” 
to no man. In his spare moments, when not occupied as cow- 
man, he carried on the vocation of Methodist preacher. ‘This 
might almost be termed his hobby, and he has been known when 
engaged in such quiet work as sorting and tying up onions, etc., 
to keep a notebook beside him in which he jotted down remarks 
for his Sunday discourse. My sympathies have often been aroused 
for his flock, as his loquacity, freely interlarded with Biblical 
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quotations, was quite exceptional, and never failed him. — Hig 
valueas a servant was doubttul; though strictly honest to the core. 
he mismanaged his cows and wasted the chicken food to such ay 
extent as to cause some of the family to suggest that a Saving 
would be effected if he were pensioned off on £50 a year. Any 
expostulations about leaving the ground white with corn after the 
chickens’ bedtime were only met by his plicidly remarking, 
‘‘That is one way of feeding God’s sparrows.” It may sound 
weakness on the master’s part to acquiesce in this loss; but when 
any suggestion was thrown out on his part of removing the animals 
from Uriah’s control, it was received with horror. ‘It would 
break Uriah’s heart,” and for a litthe corn who would do that, 
particularly an honest, loyal and courteous heart such as this? 
All pets were handed over at once to Uriah’s kindly care, who, 
though disapproving highly of some, such as a goat, was never 
known to neglect even a dormouse. This same goat was a sore 
trial,* having eaten round the bark of many apple trees, when 
periodically escaping from its peg, which it did on an average once 
a week. In fact, it was only a question of time, and from no want 
of energy on its part, that the orchard was not entirely 
devastated. ‘A very unprofitable animal, no profit anyways,” 
said Uriah while giving ita heavy feed of mash; ‘a bit mean, too, 
at times,”’ he added, as the goat gave a wicked lunge with its horns, 
His great ambition was to rear up calves into cows; but as he 
always turned them into fatted beasts which gave no milk, this 
enterprise was not encouraged. ‘ That there dog kennei would 
make a rare fine calf-house ” he explained to me one day, “if the 
master would but incline his ear to the matter.” | weakly consented 
to do my best, but the master refused to incline his ear or any 
other part of his anatemy to the suggestion. One day I found 
Uriah rather worried over a ben into whose charge he had 
consigned some newly-hatched ducks. ‘She be no sort of use 
with them,” he exclaimed, angrily, “‘ though,” he added, ‘I must 
say she comes more sympathetic at nights.” 

The hay season was the time to see Uriah in his glory. This 
was his special domain, and entirely under his control. From 
occupying a rather subordinate position he was at once recognised 
as master of the ceremonies, and talked and directed without inier- 
mission. Extra help was hard to get at this time, and two “drunks” 
(v.e., drunkards, most vaiuable individuals as casual lJabourers—no 
parish should be without them) were engaged. ‘They had evidently 
caused some trouble the previous year, one man having broken 
his contract and gone off on the spree at the busiest time. — This 
was not playing the game, and Uriah was unwilling again to pin 
his faith to his promises. ‘‘ He let me down t’other year, and I be 
a bit jealous about him this.” However, all went well this time, 
the man keeping sober to the last day, when the reaction, I believe, 
was terrible. Uriah came in to announce that the hay was safely 
stacked after much heavy work; also with some complacency the 
present condition (to put it coarsely, dead drunk) of the helper, 
who he considered had acted most honourably. He ended by 
saying that things had turned out most satisfactorily, “as the 
poet has it, ‘The fiercer the blast the sooner ’tis past,’”’ but 
whether he was alluding to the werk in the haytield or the “drunk” 
I have not yet fathomed. 

30ys were a sore trial. ‘ Them boys be molesting them 
walnuts again,” he growled, and retribution followed quickly in 
ther wake, as alter personal chastisement he insisted on their 
coming in person to apologise to the master, much to_ his 
embarrassment. On one potat Uriah was very particular, and 
that was the distribution of any money gained from the farm. 
IXvery penny from the poultry and eggs was at once handed over 
to me as my portion, andin the same mauner my husband received 
the price of the pigs as lawfully his due. But when it came to 
the sale of the calves I tried to advance my claim as against “the 
master’s,” but to no avail; nothing would induce him to let me 
have a penny, though I tried to move him with every argument, 
such as loss of milk, etc. Yo all this he turned a deaf ear, and 
firmly but politely declined. It was with extreme difficulty that 
the fowls he had so tenderly reared could be extracted from him 
for the table, every excuse being put forward to postpone the evil 
day, and I shall never forget his sorrow at parting with an aged 
hen to a neighbour for sitting purposes. A propos of this hen, 
its new owner told me that his own fowls left her severely in the 
cold for a long time after her arrival. On my expressing disgust 
at their conduct he remarked there had been faults on both sides, 
my hen being very ‘stand off” at first, considering herself 
**county ” and looking down on his as suburban. 

Uriah’s life was not without its domestic tragedies, his 
wife, to whom he was deeply attached, dying rather suddenly and 
leaving him with tour small children. An elderly respeciable 
cousin was induced to come and take charge of the family, and I 
was so much shocked on hearing about six weeks later that she 
had become Mrs. Uriah that 1 ventured a mild expostulation 
with the bridegroom. However, my feelings were entirely changed 
to those of sympathy on his telling me in confidence that no one 
could be more grieved about it than himself, but that it was 
entirely a question of expense. The lady demanded more wages, 
which being impossible, she finally agreed to a matrimonial 
compromise. i. is 
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CHAMBORD, | 


LOIR-ET-CHER, 
THE SEAT OF THE DUC DE PARME 
AND THE COMTE DE BARDI. 


_-— 


HAMBORD is one of those gi:antic buildings which 
claim several centuries for their construction, and are 
still incomplete when restoration has become in- 
evitable. It is a fantastic dream rather than an 
orderly design, and you may more easily imagine it 

to be the home of Gargantua and Pantagruel than the residence 
of the most Royal exemplars of prosaic humanity. Its dominat- 
ing characteristic, a riotous originality of exaggerated ornament, 
culminates in its roof, to which you are led by the most typical 
feature of its grotesque construction, the central stairway with 
its double interlac.ng spirals of fretted stonework. This roof, 
indeed, is the first thing you see at the end of the long melancholy 
avenue which conducts you through the Park of Chambord out 
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NORTH-WEST CORNER OF COURTYARD. 


of the main road from Blois. It gives you the impression of some 
monstrous village in the air, some weird construction out of the 
Arabian Nights wrought by wild genies for the Sultan of a day, 
By degrees its flaming pinnacles of stone show their foundation 
upon solid earth, and beneath them you perceive a huge barrack 
of masonry like a toad beneath a flower-bed.. The ignoble 
vicissitudes of fate have spoilt even the dignity which the original 
mass may once have claimed; for now its bulk, truncated and 
top heavy, squats over-weighted on the turf instead of rising upon 
arches that heaved up their spacious curves from spirkling moats, 
or sprang from deep embankments crowned with balustrades. 
Though the dusty silences of Chambord, which no Court 
will ever again inhabit, give an oppzessive welcome to any 
imaginative traveller, you may 
still trace in this labyrinthine 
wilderness of carven stone the 
evidence of the haste with 
which its first builders set about 
their work in those first decades 
of the sixteenth century when 
the strong impulses of an older 
art were struggling feverishly 
against decay, and when _ the 
restrained taste of the Italians 
had not yet fully touched the 
architect. These beginnings 
alone cost Francis I. over 
£40,000 of our money. His 
immediate successors — built 
nearly £80,000 into them. 
Their size may be imagined 
from the fact that you could 
contain the whole of Chaumont 
in that single square which 
forms the corps de logis set 
against one side of the vast 
parallelogram of Chambord. 
The origin of the place, 
as we see it, was no doubt the 
King’s desire to have a royal 
hunting-box in the plains of 
the Sologne. He transformed 
the feudal castle of the Counts 
of Blois into a dwelling-place 
that should be suitable for 
the complicated luxury of a 
lascivious Court, and his whims 
must have been fully compre- 
hended by his architect, Pierre 
le Nepveu, dit Trinqueau, 
whose more chastened efforts 
may be entirely admired at 
Chenonceaux. At Chambord 
the excellent Peter gaily gave 
full rein to an inventiveness 
that has rarely been equalled in 
fertility, and he most thoroughly 
enjoyed an opportunity which 
no architect has ever had 
before or since. There was no 
question of security or military 
strength. No State-regulated 
schools of style fettered his 
talents, no academic cliques 
restrained his rich exuberance, 
no parsimonious ‘Treasury 
exclaimed at his expense. He 
used the main bulk of his 
building as the mere foundation 
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minarets, chimney-stacks, lanterns, belvederes and spires which 
luxuriate uponits roof. [ven the unity of his most massive walls 
he broke by a series of pinnacles and turrets which jut out at 
unexpected points, and refuse—as it were—to fulfil the promise 
which their surroundings have given to the eye. Within, his 
accidents and alarums are multiplied with an even more amazing 
complexity; for here is something which is neither a Gothic 
castle nor an Italian palace, neither a home where life must be 
in common nor a monastery where all shall be apart; but a true 
abbey of Theleme, where halls of state, secluded cabinets, 
private apartments, hidden corridors, mystifying staircases and 
amorous bow windows are all brought together beneath one roof, 
and all treated with the triumphant caprice of a frolicsome 
creator who has emancipated himself from the old Gothic without 
giving his allegiance to the new Renaissance. Chambord is as 
French as it can be in the fine frenzy of its transition. I had 
almost written that it is typical of the “ esprit Gaulois,” beloved 
of its first builder the uxorious Francis; but in the faint foliated 
traceries and arabesques in low relief which here and there rise 
or fall in subtle adaptation to the lines of structure, you 
may divine the promise of a future that Chambord never 
knew. It missed the best of what was coming. It endured the 
worst that even Mansard could inflict. But its lavish and 
vigorous audacity has survived to an astonishing degree, as 
the fitting framework for its multifarious memories—from the 
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intrigues of Francois I. to the folie dhonneur of “ Wenri V.” 
Francoise de Foix, the lovely Countess of Chateaubriand, 
was the first mistress who inspired the Royal gaieties of 
Chambord. She was followed by Anne de Pisseleu, Duchesse 
d’Etampes; and their quarrels give a very faithful foretaste of 
the bickerings between the Montespan and Mme. de Main- 
tenon later on. Diane de Poitiers, as ** La Grande Seneschale,” 
knew Chambord, too; but I can never imagine her business-like 
beauty and healthy appetites in this preposterously irregular 
domain, where the sombre genius of the Emperor Charles V. 
must have been equally ill at ease, for different reasons; and 
where Anne de Montmorency, the Constable, making ponderous 
love to Queen Eleanor, or Gaston d’Orleans playing fatuous 
games with “La Grande Mademoiselle” on the double staircase, 
seem entirely in harmony with their surroundings. 

It is almost impossible to think connectedly about either 
history or architecture in such a dwelling. But a word is 
necessary about this double staircase, before I leave you to dis- 
cover its intricacies for yourselves. 1 use the plural because no one 
could discover them alone. You must either be the gallant adven- 
turer at the top waiting for two ladies, who rush simultaneously 
up to him, without ever coming into contact with each other; 
or you must be the jealous husband, who goes up to meet his 
erring consort, while she descends the whole way without ever 
meeting him. It is the most solid thing | know in practical 
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jokes, and the skill with which the ‘wo spirals are arranged is 
almost too delicate to be thrown away on such a ponderous jest 
in masonry. You may easiest imagine it as two corkscrews, 
one within the other, having their spirals set at different angles, 
so that, though you may go up or down by whichever stair you 
please, you will never meet your comrade, who ascends or 
descends by the other. I have already spoken in these pages 
of the lovely sinistral curves of the open staircase, built for 
Frangois I., at Blois. This architectural freak at Chambord 
exhibits the same rare sinistral form (as does another open 
staircase there, in the courtyard), which had but just previously 
been designed upon the Loire; and ! have often thought that 
Pierre Trinqueau gave it this 
curious doubly interlacing plan 
as a kind of tacit acknow- 
ledgment that no single spiral, 
even if similarly reversed, could 
compete for sheer beauty of 
construction with the older 
masterpiece at Blois. The 
lantern at the top of this double 
staircase is the chief attraction 
among the many wonders on 
the roof of Chambord. Beneath 
its enormous — fleur - de - lys, 
Catherine de’ Medici is said to 
have consulted the stars with 
her astrologer. But there are 
twelve other large staircases, 
and innumerable smaller ones, 
as may be imagined, when 
[ add that there are no 
less than 440 rooms in 
this enormous labyrinth of a 
house, which was begun be- 
tween 1519 and 1526 and is 
not finished yet ! 

The last visit of Frangois I. 
to Chambord took place in 1545, 
and it is pleasant to think of 
him with his sister Marguerite, 
the witty writer of the 
“ Tleptameron,” scratching on 
a window with his diamond ring 
the famous distich : 


Souvent femme varie, 
Mal habil qui s’y fie, 


a piece of advice he had been 
careful not to take to heart 
until the changeabilities of 
womankind offered no more 
attractions to a nature at once 
as inconstant and as volatile as 
ever graced a throne. His 
immediate descendants, 
deprived of those delectable 
associations which had so long 
attracted I*rancois, did not 
often favour Chambord. Of 
them all, the most. sinister 
figure is that of Charles IX., 
who came here to hunt, and 
rode down a stag alone on 
horseback in the park. I 
would rather have met the 
ghostly form of that black 
hunter, Thibault le ‘Tricheur, 
who was said for many years 
to have holloaed his phantom 
pack across the stormy sky 
from Montfrault to the coverts 
by the Cosson. 

’ That very dull personage (QZ @Gaipe 
Louis XIII]. found a natural 
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daughter, says our historian, was inspired by the amatory atmo- 
sphere of Chambord to give young Lauzun the incriminating 
billet-doux * C’est vous.” 

A little more life came into the place when the Royal sun of 
Louis XIV. began to beam upon a properly appreciative nation ; 
for he saw at Chambord the first representations of Moliére’s 
“ Pourceaugnac”’ and * Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” In the 
first, Lulli took Moliére’s part owing to his chief's indisposition, 
and had to leap over the footlights into the bowels of an 
astonished orchestra before the King would give a single smile to 
lead his courtiers’ applause. In the second, I find that the Chevalier 
d’Arvieux, whose intellectual accomplishments are indicated by 
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which were highly distasteful to 

his Valois predecessors ; and the alarmingly complete diary of his 
proceedings left by his private doctor, in July, 1614, informs us of 
the exact menu of his lunch at Chambord. It consisted of 
strawberries in sugar and white wine, cherries, the breast of a 
boiled pigeon with three cock’s combs on it, green peas cooked 
with chicken gravy, sweetbreads, stewed capon, a pigeon’s wing 
roasted in bread-crumbs, the breast of a quail, blanc-mange and 
cake, candied cherries, sweetmeats, light claret and water. ; 
Not so bad for a youth under thirteen. His diet had very little 
effect upon his character when he grew older; for it was at 
Chambord that he tried to take a letter out of the corsage of the 
beautiful Mme. de Hautefort with a pair of tongs. It is a trivial 
incident, but thoroughly typical of its chief actor. Scarcely more 
engaging is the figure of his brother, Gastoa d’Ocléans, whose 


his conduct of the I'rench Embassy in the Levant, plumes himself 
on having “collaborated” with Moliére in the immortal 
“ Bourgeois”; the fact being that he suggested a few Turkish 
costumes and turbans to give “local colour” to the scenery. The 
chief tracesof Louis XIV. are to be found in Mansard’s additions 
tothe chateau, which cost another £70,000 and quite ruined the 
effect of Trinqueau’s dispositions. Stanilas Leczinski, the exiled 
King of Poland, completed the degradation of the buildings by 
filling up the moat, and it is not surprising to learn that he and 
his queen passed eight years here “in the practice of all the 
virtues.” He went away in 1733, and in the next decade appeared 
the only real man who is intimately connected with Chambord’s 
history: Marshal Saxe, the conqueror of the English infantry at 
Fontenoy. The only relic of him left is the marble table on 
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which his body was embalmed. But it is worth more than all the 
furniture and fripperies which were destroyed or dissipated by 
the Revolution. 

Maurice de Saxe was born on October 28th, 1696, the 
natural son of Augustus II., Elector of Saxony (afterwards 
King of Poland) and the beautiful Aurora K6nigsmark. His 
birth gave him a double incentive to ambition. Dreams of that 
throne from which he was inevitably divided tinged all his 
passionate and active life. He was ever striving to show that he 
was worthy of the kingdoms of which the bar sinister alone 
deprived him. Marshal von der Schulenberg educated him so 
well that at twelve he was already in the Imperial army, and ina 
few years his headstrong courage had attracted the attention of 
Prince Eugene. His first marriage ended in divorce, and at 
twenty-five he was rioting through Paris with the Regent, but 
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never lost an opportunity of studying both the thecry and practice 
of that military science which he loved so well. This period 
ended with the tragedy of Adrienne Lecouvreur, a great actress 
and a woman whose sterling qualities worthily enchained the 
volatile young soldier’s firm fidelity. He left her only for the 
promise of a throne to which the proceeds of her jewels were to 
help him. His mother, now Abbess of Quedlinberg, sent 
further help. Twice he might have married the heiress 
of all the Russias. But he preferred the throne of Kurland, 
and held it until Russia and Poland between them crushed him 
out of it. 

The dissipations in Paris into which le plunged to soothe 
his disappointment produced an illness in 1732 that gave the 
world those celebrated “ Réveries”” which were published after 
his death. If he had done nothing else, this book would have 
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assured him a place in military history. He advocated universal 
military service, suggested many improvements in uniform, and 
introduced the tremendous reform of marching troops in unison 
to a cadenced step, a reform which did more for modern armies 
than any other single change. He urged the usefulness of a 
breech-loading carbine for cavalry, and recommended bayonet 
charges after a volley at close quarters. He preferred redoubts 
to entrenchments, and showed the virtue of his teaching on the 
bloody fields of Fontenoy, Rocoux and Laffeldt; but even before 
these he made his mark by the desperate charge he led at 
Ettingen in 1734, and by the capture of Prague in 1741, two 
campaigns in which he fully recognised the value of the lessons 
he had learnt from his old master, the Duc de Noailles, and 
from such brilliant friends as Ulric Waldemar, the Count of 
Léwendahl, a man whose mind and body both were built upon 
the same heroic mould as those of Marshal Saxe. 
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At Josselin, my readers may remember, we met a captain 
who almost invaded England. At Chambord there lived another. 
In 1744 Saxe was given supreme command of an expedition 
which was to land Charles Edward on the British coasts. 
But Admiral Roquefeuille retired on Brest before the advancing 
Channel Fleet, and providential tempests swept the English seas 
of the Pretender and his foreign friends. A lasting injury was 
done to the Stuart cause by that alliance with the Trench. 
English resentment was deepened, if that were possible, by the 
disastrous campaign of Geneval Wade round Lille and Courtrai, 
where Saxe completely out-manceuvred him; and those of our 
soldiers who came back were strained to breaking-point by 
countless marches to and fro that never brought them to fair 
grips with their enemy. 

In April, 1745, William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, 
was in the Netherlands with a brilliant staff, among whom were 
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Lord Ancrum, Henry Conway, 
Lord Bury and Lord Cathcart 
as fis aides de-camp ; Lord 
Crawford with the Household 
Cavalry; Sir John Ligonier 
with the infantry ; Lord Albe- 
marle, colonel of the Cold- 
streams, with the Guards. 
These, with the Hanoverians 
and a strong coalition of our 
Allies, were faced in I'anders 
by the French troops under 
Maurice de Saxe as com- 
mander-in-chief, with the old 
Duc de Noailles serving under 
him. At first Saxe could ge 
no further than Maubeuge, so 
heavy was the dropsy on him, 
and on the very morning of the 
crisis of the conflict he could 
only take up a position on the 
battlefield after the Grenadiers 
had dragged him to his 
favourite redoubt in a wicker 
chair. gut his indomitable 
spirit and his clear grasp_ of 
all he had to do triumphed 
over every physical weakness. 
He chose his own) fighting 
ground on a_ triangle’ with 
Fontenoy at its apex and a 
base stretching from Antoing 
to the angle of Barri Wood. 
The redoubt D’Eu he built to 
detend Fontenoy, but the gap 
between them was left un- 
fortified. In it he placed his 
best troops. In Barri Wood 
was the Irish Brigade under 
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ill-fortune of  Poictiers, the last set fight in which a 
French king had faced the English. This is no_ place 
for me to tell in detail the slaughter, the courage, the 
endurance that were seen at Fontenoy; the charge of the 
Black Watch on the entrenchments; the advance of 16,000 
men, under the Duke himself, dragging their own six-pounders 
with them, up the shot-swept slope of the redoubt; the grim 
courtesies of Lord Charles Hay on one side and of the Duc de 
Biron and Count d’Anteroche on the other, when the flower of 
both armies at last stood facing one another; the square of 
British infantry which stood fast with the Duke in their midst 
against repeated cavalry charges, as their descendants did at 
Waterloo, until their ranks were ploughed through and through 
with grapeshot at close range, and until our victory, in which the 
British cavalry had never had a chance of taking their fair share, 
was turned into defeat by the overwhelming movement in which 
Saxe hurled every man in the French army who could stand 
upright against our shattered lines. Tor twelve hours our men 
had had neither food nor rest. Even in retreat they remained 
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redoubtable, facing about at every hundred paces and keeping 
off pursuit. Ligonier saved 11,000 of them. In the Guards’ 
brigade not a single unwounded survivor was missing at the 
morrow’s roll-call. In all, the Allies lost 7,545 officers and men, 
of whom 1,237 killed and 2,425 wounded were of the British 
regiments. Even Voltaire’s estimate of the French losses 
amounts to 7,137. At least we made Saxe pay dearly for his victory, 

In the autumn of that same year British influence on the 
Continent was again paralysed by the Revolt of ’45, to which 
Cumberland had to hurry back. He stamped it out with ruth- 
less slaughter. But Culloden was no revenge for Fontenoy. 
We had to wait till 1815 for that. Saxe’s winter campaign in 
1745-46 astonished Europe. At Christmas he was in Ghent, 
where Favart and his troupe gave nightly performances at the 
Opéra Comique, and fighting-cocks from England gave a change 
of excitement to the sporting officers of the general staff. By 
the end of January, however, Brussels had surrendered. 
With Volvarden the whole Dutch artillery and the Allies’ 
magazines fell into the hands of Trance. Saxe’s return 
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was one long and _ brilliant ovation. In the Paris Opera 
(March, 1746), Mlle. Metz, personifying Glory in Lulli’s 
* Armide,”’ handed to the hero her laurel crown amid_ the 
shouting of the crowded house. The King signified his approba- 
tion by the gift of Chambord, which was graced with six cannon 
captured from the enemy after the campaign of August, 1746, 
in which the headstrong Prince of Conti, presuming on_ his 
position as a Prince of the Blood, had hotly opposed Saxe’s 
greater experience at a Council of War. 

In 1747 Cumberland was again in Flanders, striving to weld 
into some semblance of unity an unwieldy body of Dutch, 
British, Hanoverians and Austrians. Again Saxe was 
appointed generalissimo against him, in the South of Holland, 
while Léwendahl attacked Sluys and Fort Phillippine which 
defended Ghent. Again Saxe played the waiting game that had 
served him so well before, In July he anticipated the movement 
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of the Allies by seizing the heights between them and Maastricht 
with 120,000 men. At Lafteldt the opposing armies met at ten 
o'clock. By midday Saxe had taken the key of our position and 
routed the Dutch cavalry. Ligonier made desperate efforts to 
retrieve the day by a splendid charge at the head of the Royal 
North British, Rich’s, Rothes’s and the Queen's Dragoons, which 
covered our infantry’s retreat. Both Cumberland and Saxe were 
within an ace of being themselves taken prisoners. Each left the 
field with a chivalrous respect for his opponent. “Sire,” said 
Saxe, when he brought Ligonier before Louis XV., “ I present to 
your Majesty a man who has defeated all my plans by a single 
glorious action.” The message the brave Ligonier brought back 
to Cumberland paved the way for the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in October, 1748. 

These things ~vill make every Englishman look with deeper 
interest at the marble table which is Chambord’s noblest relic. 








Copyright NORTH-EAST CORNER OF THE 
Saxe was almost broken-hearted when he returned there, but he 
proceeded to enjoy the last of his life in his own manner. His 
theatre, built round the double staircase, cost enormous sums, 
and | fear his dealings with pretty Mme. Favart, its best 
actress, are not wholly to his credit. More characteristic are the 
barracks which he built for 1,200 cavalry, his stud for breeding 
horses, his menagerie, his hunting stables and kennels. Chambord 
became a gay garrison town, with a stirring combination of 
military display, sporting activities and occasional dramatic 
episodes. His regiment retained the name of “ Volontaires de 
Saxe,” which had been given them when they were raised in 1743. 
They wore green uniforms, with helmets of gilt brass, enriched 
with a Russian leather turban and surmounted by a horsehair 
tuft. The Uhlans carried sabre, lance and pistols, the dragoons 
had a rifled carbine and sword, and one troop was composed of 
negroes on white horses. Ail that was best in French society 
visited Chambord for a time, fascinated by its host’s charmine 
mixture of “ Persian apparatus ” and downright simplicity. ° 
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Maurice de Saxe never 
stopped dreaming till he died. 
As soon as the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle was signed, he asked 
to be made King of Mada- 
gascar. Finding that impracti- 
cable, he thought of making 
Tobago, in the Antilles, the 
nucleus of a Western Empire. 
He dreamt of sovereignty in 
Corsica—he dreamt of heading 
a crusade of Israelites to 
America. In the intervals of 
these attractive visions, he 
always found time for fresh 
adventure nearer home. His 
love affairs with Mlle. Ver- 
riéres resulted in a daughter, 
named Marie Aurore, who 
became the mother of George 
Sand. Quite suddenly, in 
November, 1750, I*rance learnt 
that the great general was no 
more. ‘here was no duel with 
the Prince of Conti, as has been 
suggested by romantic memoir 
writers. He caught a violent 
chill, and his constitution had 
been too much undermined to 
resist a severe congestion of the 
lungs. ‘ Life,” he said, as he 
lay dying, “is all a dream. 
Mine is short; but it has been 
a good one.” And so the blue 
eyes closed upon the world he 
knew ; the swarthy features fell 
intoan unaccustomed stillness ; 
the huge bulk of body moved 
no more. He had lived hard; 
but he had striven worthily. 
And whatsoever his hand had 
found to do, he did it with all 
his might. He is a refreshing 
figure in the mirage of Cham- 
bord’s memories. 

The Marquis de Polignac 
was the place’s next owner, and 
his family was turned out by 
the Revolution, whichattempted 
to pull down every fleur-de-lys 
upon the building. Nothing 
short of an earthquake could 
have done that. Bonaparte 
saved Chambord from further 
desecration by giving it tem- 
porarily to the cohort of the 
Legion of Honour, commanded 
by Augereau. Then he gave it 
to Berthier, with the title of 
Prince of Wagram. In 1820 
the estate was in the market. 
Count Adrian de Calonne raised 
a public subscription of £60,000 
and gave it “au nom de la 
France a S. A. R. Monseig 
neur le duc de Bordeaux,” 
grandson of Charles X., in spite 
of the perfervid protestations 
of Paul Louis Courier. The 
Duke at once took the title of 
Comte de Chambord, and it was 
here that in 1870 he wrote his 
famous letter about the white 


By him and by his heirs, the Duke 
of Parma and the Count of Bardi, the revenues of the estate 
have invariably been applied to the restoration of the chateau. 
In 1907 they are still completing the enormous mass of masonry 
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HIS school of forestry was opened in January, 1904, by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests in order to 
carry out the recommendation made by the Depart- 

mental Committee which had been appointed by the Board 
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the I’orest of Dean, as in the neighbourhood are large woods, 
the property of the Crown, in which practical work could be 
done by the students. Besides the Forest of Dean, containing 
15,064 acres of woodlands, there are the Highmeadow Woods, 
ot 3,404 acres, and the Tintern Woods, of 3,000 acres. All these 
forests are particularly suitable for educational purposes, as they 
contain woods of various types, growing on several different 
soils and at elevations of from root. to 1,o00ft. above mean 
sea-level. They are, moreover, being worked in a systematic 
manner, with the intention of gradually bringing them into a 
good sylvicultural condition. The school was started as an 
experiment, and it has now been opened sufficiently lony to show 
that it is likely to prove a success. The school opened with 
seven students in January, 1904, a second class began in 
November, 1g04, and a further class has been started each year 
since then in November. Up to date thirteen young men have 
left the school, and fourteen are at present studying. During 
the present month six of them 
will leave the school and 
another class will start. Of 
the thirteen who have left the 
school, six have obtained good 
situations as foresters or wood- 
men, and six are working in 
Dean Forest, in their previous 
situations, preferring to remain 
near their old homes. One 
only is without a post at 
present; but we understand 
that during the last few days 
several applications have been 
received from landowners for 
trained men, and it is likely 
that all the present students 
will have a chance of obtain- 
ing suitable situations as soon 
as they have passed cut of the 
school. They usually start at 
from 20s. to 25s. a week, and 
sometimes get a house free in 
addition. Only working men 
are admitted to the school. 
They must be between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty- 
three, and must be willing to 
work, and capable of working, 
as Crown labourers in Dean 
Forest while at the school. 
During four days of the week 
they work in the woods at any 
job they may be put to, such 
as planting, nursery work, 
weeding, thinning, — felling, 
measuring, hedging, barking, 
etc. On the remaining two 
davs a week they attend school 
and are taught the theory of 
forestry, togetber with other 
subjects, such as elementary 
botany, surveying andaccounts, 
which will be useful to them in 
the future. The result of this 
course is that, at the end of 
the two years, they are not 
only familiar with the general 
theory of scientific forestry, but 
are also practical workmen, and 
can do with their own hands 
all the necessary work. ‘This 
class of man should be useful 
as a forester or working wood- 
man on the majority of private 
estates, especially on those 
where only one or two men 
are kept. 

The education given 1s 
entirely free, and the mien 
receive 1os. a week pay for the 
work they do in the woods. 
Board and lodging can be 
obtained for 11s. or 12s. a week, 
and the young men require a 
small sum in addition for 
pocket money. Thus, besides 
his pay, a student requires 
about 4s. or 5s. a week. This 
is usually allowed him by his 
parents, though in some cases 
his previous employer provides 


this on the understanding Copyright, 
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that, after leaving the school, the man shall return to work 
on his estate. The pay is purposely kept low to ensure that 
only respectable young men who are really keen on learning 
forestry shall enter the school. If the pay given were higher, the 
probability is that many young men would attend the schoo! 
solely for the sake of the two years’ employment. 

The students now at the school are chiefly the sons of 
foresters and woodmen, but there are also sons of game- 
keepers and timber merchants. The idea prevails that the school 
is only for employés of the Crown, but this is not so. Any 
respectable young man of good character and physique will 
be admitted provided that he is a working man, and will work 
on the same conditions as a Crown labourer in Dean Forest, 
while at the school. The hours of work are from 7 a.m. tc 
5 p-m. in summer, and from 7.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. in winter, 
with half-an-hour off both for breakfast and dinner. On school 
days, two days in the week, work usually ceases at 4 p.m, 
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who already knows all about the 
care of pheasants can be sent to 
iearn forestry, and on return would 
be qualified to undertake the work 
of both gamekeeper and forester, 
thus uniting the two departments 
under one man. This would be 
likely to bring about the better 
management of the woods on the 
estate without injuring the shoot- 
ing, and also would be economical, 
as instead of having both game- 
keeper and forester, one man would 
be sufficient. At the same tiie, 
the man himself would improve 
his position, and should obtain a 
yood salary. Again, a young man 
with a good knowledge of gardening 
might take up forestry as well. It 
must be understood that no attempt 


There are several men from private estates now at the school, is made to educate the men above their station in life. They enter 


who hail from various parts of the British Isles.  Land- the school as labourers and leave it as labourers, though the 
owners and land agents having promising young men on their majority are certainly capable of taking a higher position; 
estates can, therefore, send them to the school to be trained, and and when applications are made by landowners or land agents 
can arrange that they shall return to their previous situations for woodmen, an attempt is made to provide a man who 
after finishing the two years’ course. This may be of special seems to suit the specia! requirements. Some of the students 
value in certain cases. Tor instance, the son of a gamekeeper are well fitted to take the posts of head-woodmen or supervisors, 
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while others are more suitable for 
working woodmen. Every man 
recommended will have had at 
least two years’ practical work in 
the Forest of Dean, and will have 
obtained a certificate of forestry, 
signed by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests. It is to be 
hoped that advantage will be taken 
of the facilities offered by the 
school. Much can be done to 
improve the state of our British 
woodlands. On many estates a 
proper application of the rules of 
sylviculture and forest management 
will gradually lead to an increased 
revenue, and the first step to take 
is to obtain the services of a 
trained woodman. <A new class 
will be started early in November 
next, and any young man wishing 
to join that class should make 
early application to the Deputy- 
Surveyor, Whitemead Park, 
Parkend, near Lydney, Gloucester- 
shire, from whom full particulars 
can be obtained. Pr. 


WILD COUNTRY 
LATe.. 


RANGE OF THE SEDGE-WARBLER IN 
SCOTLAND. 

LYHOUGHL generally one asso- 
ciates the name of the sedge- 
warbler with the flat marshy 
lands of the Midlands, yet he 
is to be met with throughout 
the Highlands in suitable 

districts, and in piaces may even be called 
common, He is rather a late summer 
visitor, as the undergrowth must be fairly 
dense before his mate is able to construct 
her nest with good hopes of its safe 
concealment. During the summer now 
drawing to a close I had several pairs 
under observation in an extensive tract of 
bog, where the black-headed gull nests in 
thousands. In this bog the  sedge- 
warblers were quite common, and I suc- 
ceeded in discovering three nests in under 
an hour, They were all situated in small 
birch trees, at a height of 8ft. or oft. 
from the ground, The sedge-warbler is 
peculiar in that he sings loudly and very 
sweetly while you are near the nest, 
although surely his song cannot be one 
of gladness at such a time! He seems 
to need very little rest, and his song is 
heard during the short hours of darkness 
as well as during the day. At one nesting 
site that I know of a railway passes within 
a few feet of the small trees where these 
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birds nest, and they seem quite unconcerned by the rush and roar of the 
train, The sedge-warbler 1s a most accomplished songster, and keeps in 
continuous song for many minutes ata stretch; he has a very wide range of 
notes, and from a high whistle descends to a very low guttural note. 
Whether it is a coincidence or not, I have found the birds most numerous 
near colonies of the black-headed gull. 

WHITE HEATHER. 

Although last season the heather bloom was far from good, this year it is 
very much worse, and, in fact, old keepers state that never have they seen so 
little blossom, — In an ordinary year the heather is fully out by August 15th, 
and the hillsides are beautified by its reddish tinge. This year on the higher 
grounds one may walk for rooyds. without coming upon a single blossom, 
and at the date of writing (September 28th) what bloom there is is hardly 
yet in full blossem; but a great deal has been killed by the severe frost 
of September 4th, when as much as 15deg. were registered in some parts of 
Aberdeenshire, The white heather is, if anything, a trifle later in flowering 


g 
than the common variety, and is every year becoming scarcer on account of the 
quantities which are dug up for transplanting purposes. Even when not in 


bloom the white heather plant may readily be distinguished by the much 
brighter green of the shoots; and it is rather a strange fact that sometimes, 
when !ransplanted into a garden, the plant gradually goes back to pink. Each 
variety of heather has at times white bloom; the bell heather flowers roughly 
amonth before the ordinary grouse variety, while the cat heather, which is 
nearly always found in boggy ground, flowers intermittently from July ull 
October. It would seem from the fact of its changing colour when 
transplanted that white heather is not a distinct variety, but is simply due 
to certain qualities in the ground where it grows 
IHLABIYS OF THE PLARMIGAN. 

At this season the ptarmigan are mostly in packs, and are just com- 
mencing to assume their winter plumage. As yet, however, they have to all 
intents and purposes the same appearance as during the summer months. 
I have noticed that although during the nesting season the ptarmigan remain 
in the same localities, no matter from what quarter the wind may be blowing, 
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even although thev have no nest, yet towards the end of summer, when no 
longer burcened by the cares of nesting, they shift their positions according 
to the direction of the wind, keeping as a rule on the leeward sides of the 
hills. A great many of the birds remain paired the who!e winter through, 
and when a couple are flushed and seen to light on a certain piece of ground, 
one may waik up to the spot and find only one of the birds there, the other 
having cautiously run off as hard as possible. As a rule the cock bird is very 
attentive indeed to the hen, and will rarely fly off until joined by her. 
Often he will rise, and. after flying only a few yards, will light again, 
looking anxiously behind him to see whether his wife is following. In this 
way he is a far more attentive husband than the red grouse, who will fly off 
without any apparent thought of the hen. A short time ago | happened 
to be talking to a tourist who was journeying through the Highlands, and 
mentioned to him that I had been photographing a very tame ptarmigan on 
her nest on a certain well known mountain. On my remarking that the 
ptarmigan sat very closely, he said, ‘‘I suppose so many people are 
constantly passing that the ptarmigan are bound to become tame,” which 
observation sounded very strange when applied to a bird which probably 
sees fewer human beings in the course of the year than any other wild 
crealure, 
A Wiitk MISSEL-THRUSHL 

An almost pure white missel-thrush is very rarely indeed to be met 
with, but a few days ago I had the good fortune to see one on a heather-clad 
hillside in a wild Highland glen. The bird was standing on a post of the 
fence which ran across the hill, and at first looked almost like a plarmigan 
in winter plumage. A party of sportsmen who were shooting over the 
moors and a kestrel on the look-out for a meal disturbed it somewhat, but it 
escaped both of these dangers. I have noticed that after the nesting season 
many of the missel-thrushes wander far from their usual haunts, and are 
flushed in the most unlooked-for situations. More than once during the past 
season I have met with them on the summits of high hills, and one was 
flying about on the plateau of a mountain some 4,oooft. high, the neare-t 
iree being many miles away. SETON P. Gorpon. 


SHOOTING. 


GAME PROSPECTS IN THE NORTH OF IRELAND. 
By Str DouGcrias Brooke. 


AM tired of talking about the weather this year, and | 
should imagine everybody else is; but I do not see how | 
can say anything about game prospects without some 
reference to that threadbare and unpleasant subject. May 
was not too bad on the whole—for nesting birds perhaps 

better than last year—since, though the nights were consistently 
cold, there was less actual frost; but how any young birds 
survived the weather in June is a mystery to me. During the 
whole month there was but one single day when no rainfall was 
registered, the total for the month being 5°301n., and the highest 
shade temperature was but 61deg. However, the grouse seem 
to have enjoyed it, coveys were as a rule large, there were very 
few “cheepers” and birds were in fine condition. — It is, perhaps, 
not quite as good a year as 1906; I think there are more barren 
pairs. On the whole, though, it has been certainly not a bad 
season, in my opinion decidedly above the average. Unfortu- 
nately, in spite of the number of birds on most mountains, bags 
have ruled light, as, owing to constant rain, it has been almost 
impossible to get near birds over dogs. The weather seems to 
me to have had more effect upon the heather than upon the 
grouse—it does not look healthy, there is very little new growth, 
practically no bloom, and in many places a rusty, withered appear- 
ance about the ling that does not promise well for winter feeding. 
Hand-reared pheasants have, as far as I can learn, done 
remarkably well, and wild birds very distinctly better than 
anybedy could have expected. Certainly a large proportion of 
them are small, late birds, but they seem to be perfectly healthy, 
and will be as good flyers as are wanted by the end of November. 
Among the rabbits there is also a large number of late young 





AMONG THE PRIMROSES. 





YOUNG WOODCOCK (N NEST. 


ones, but on dry ground there are also plenty of well-grown 
ones. I do not think there are as many home-bred snipe as 
usual, though wild duck and teal seem to have done fairly 
well. The severe weather in February and March prevented 
them from starting nesting operations quite as early as usual, 
with the result that when the young birds were hatched there 
was ready for them a fine supply of flies and grubs. As far 
as I have seen, in an early season in the North of Ireland, many 
young wild duck die of pure starvation, there being an almost 
total absence of insect food for them. 

As to woodcock, last year | prophesied a brilliant season, 
and my prophecy came true. I wish I could do the same this 
year, but there would be a lying spirit in my mouth if I did so. 
For the same reason that duck and teal were late in nesting, 
woodcock were late also. Unlike last year, when most nested 
early in March, few pairs nested before April, though there were 
exceptions. I saw a brood on April 22nd of which three flew off, 
and the old bird carried off a fourth, to a distance of about 
12o0yds., though it also was, | think, quite able to fly. At any 
rate, it expos:ulated violently at being put to the indignity of 
being carried, making a noise somewhat like a corncrake with a 
sore throat, and continuing its bad language for some time after 
it had been left in the shelter of some rushes, where, no doubt, 
it was supposed by its fond parent to lie still and imagine itself a 
bunch of dead leaves. I also saw another brood well able to fly 
by May 4th; but these were exceptions, and | do not think 
there were many nests till April, the hatching in most cases 
taking place about the end of the first week in May. One nest | 
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found on April 2gth right in the open among some primroses; I 
tried to get a photograph of the old bird on her nest, but she was 
very shy and I could not succeed. The eggs were cracked at 
4 p.m. on May toth and I photographed the young birds in the nest 
at 12 a.m. on Saturday. When I came to the nest the old bird 
was not brooding the young, but sitting about a foot from the 
nest, the sun shining fully on the young birds, who seemed 
to thoroughly enjoy it. The mother was just too quick for me to 
photograph, and I had-to content myself with a photograph of the 
four young in the nest. By 3 p.m. the young had been carried off 
by the old bird. 1 saw them again on May 25th, when three of 
them, though only just a fortnight old, were well able to fly. 
The fourth was smaller and more backward than the rest, and 
this is, I think, nearly always the case. All would, no doubt, be 
well able to look after themselves three weeks after they are 
hatched, and this is borne out by the fact that at about the same 
time (the end of May) I saw several paired birds, no doubt 
preparing for their second nest, and also many well-grown 
young birds “their Joust.” The second nests were brought 
off about the end of the first week in July. One nest 
had two eggs in it on June 12th, and the bird began to 


ers 
sit on four eggs on the 14th, and the young were hatched on 
July 7th, making the period of incubation twenty-three days. 
Last year | had reason to believe that many pairs reared three 
broods during the summer. This year I can see no evidence of 
more than two broods, and certainly, though there were quite as 
many old pairs about in spring, there are not nearly as many 
young birds about at present as there were last year. I have 
proof that many of our home-bred birds do not leave this country 
in winter. Why should they? There is plenty of feeding for 
them except in most severe winters. It is also probable that the 
foreigners have not done as well as last year, but we could not 
hope for two such cock years in succession, and must be thankful 
that, on the whole, the general prospects are so good. 


FEWER Woopcock N&EsIING. 
If seems to be the universal verdict that there have not been as many wood- 
cock nesting in this country this year as nested here last season, The 
tendency of the woodcock, for certainly fifty years, has been to nest with 
us more and more. A home-bred woodcock was probably almost an unknown 
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AUTUMN MEETING OF THE ROYAL AND 
ANCIENT 


HERE was never an autumn meeting of the Royal and 
Ancient Club at which chances of medal-winners 
seemed spread out so equally and thin, like butter on 
bread in the schoolroom, as at this last meeting. 
There were such a number of good players, and they 

were all playing so well—and yet none of them extraordinarily 
well—that the trade of the golfing prophet was by tacit consent 
abandoned. ‘There was one man, however, who, as I noticed in 
the ‘dinner foursomes,” as they are called, hardly ever was 
beaten—in fact, so far as I heard, did not suffer defeat once, 
though once a match with him was halved—Mr. Edward 
Blackwell. It is a good sign of a man’s golf that he should win 
his matches, and it I had been obliged to pick one before the start 
I should have picked Mr. Blackwell. There was anotber, Mr. Low, 
who was doing good work, putting, as people said who saw him, 
in a fashion which suggested Mr. Travis. The greens had been 
extremely good on the week before the medal day, but they were 
wearing away very keen and bare as that great day approached, 
which made it look as if the putting would count for a great deal 
in the actual result. The golfing strength of the Royal and 
Ancient Club has been notably increased at one of the most 
recent ballots for membership by the election of Mr. J. Graham, 
and had he been in the field for the medal, the prophets would 
have had some better material to work on; for there is, perhaps, 
none, even of the professionals, whom one would choose in 
preference to him for a single round, or even for two rounds, of 
scoring play. His absence decidedly left the result more open 
than it would have been had he been there. St. Andrews 
medal day is notorious for the bad weather by which it is often 
attended; but there could not be imagined a more perfect 
day than the autumn medal day of 1907. It was just one of 
those windless days on which it is said, **There ought to 
be some fine scores to-day,” and on which, as a matter 
of fact and experience, we do not often find fine scores 
returned. In this connection it was remembered that the 
previous autumn medal day, in 1g06, had also been exceptionally 
tavourable for low scoring, and yet that only one score, Mr. 
Mansfield Hunter’s, had been under 80. For a while it looked 
as it history would nearly repeat itself, as many of the good 
players came in, and two equal scores of 78 stood at the top ot 
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bird 100 years ago. In all likelihood the check which the tendency seems 
to have received this year is no more than temporary, and the increase will 
probably go on again merrily. Meanwhile, one satisfactory point appears 
established. We used to receive it as an article of faith that the home-bred 
birds went away South after nidification and the end of the dome-tic drama, 
and that all the birds we found in the shooting season were immigrants from 
the North, Later observation, aided by some marking of the voung birds, 
has proved that this is by no means always the case. Sometimes the birds 
stay in the neighbourhood of their nurseries, and instances are on record of a 
bird being found a long way northward of its nest in the shooting season 
following the date of marking. 
YounG RABBITS IN S#PTEMBER 

There are a great many late young things this season of various kinds, of 
grouse and partridges more particularly ; but the instance which is more 
curious is that there seem to be so many very late young rabbits. It is easy to 
account for the young birds; they, no doubt, are the products of second 
broods, the first having failed or been destroyed, 3ut how about the 
rabbits? It is nothing strange for them to have a second brood, or any 
number of broods ; but it is only in certain parts that there was any rain so 
severe as to drown them in their burrows, and so occasion a large destruction 
of the contents of early nests. It is possible that the coldness of the spring 
made them late in beginning their families; but even this does not give a 
very adequate account of the numerous very small young ones which we 
see at an unusually late time. 


TENANT'S ‘* LEAVE TO SHOOT.” 

A case came before the magistrates in Cheshire lately which shows the 
necessity, if leave be given to shoot over certain land, of making sure that 
the giver of the leave has a right to the permission which he is according. 
The case was that of a clergyman who was brought up for trespass in-pursuit 
of game over a certain farm. The fact that the defendant was out with a 
gun on the farm was not denied, but the defence was that he had been given 
permission by the farming tenant to shoot rabbits. Unfortunately, the tenant 
who gave this permission was not the holder of the shooting rights at all, and 
it was at the instance of the real holder of thee rights that the case was 
brought. The magistrates seem to have had every sympathy with the 
defendant, stating their opinion that the matter ought not to have been 
brought into court at all. Nevertheless, they probably could not dispute the 
fact that a legal offence had been committed, even if none was intended, and 
imposed a small fine of 5s. with costs. It is well, therefcre, before relying 
on such permission to be sure that the giver has the right to grant it. The 
law, moreover, requires that the permission, even from a tenant who has the 
right to give it, shall be set down in writing. 


[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON OUR LATER PAGES. | 
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the list. But then came Mr. V. Pollock, recent winner of the 
Jubilee Vase. In speaking of that tournament I said that Mr. 
Pollock rattled out his opponents, one after the other, by really 
splendid golf. His effort for this autumn medal may be spoken 
of in much the same terms. It was my own fate, playing with 
Mr. Mure Fergusson, to be one of the couple just before him, 
and as all reai interest in my own score was interred in bunkers 
early in the round, I could watch his strokes, and, so far as I 
could see, his game hardly had a fault. He was long off the tee 
and straight, and his seconds came trundling up near the hole, 
leaving him little to do at most of the holes to get the right 
figure on his card, and a chance here and there of lowering it by 
a stroke. He dropped a stroke by poor putting on the sixteenth 
green, taking five to the hole, but I hardly think he can be said 
to have made another error, nor to have had a slice of luck. 
The 74 which he returned, and which most deservedly won him 
the medal, was the result of very perfect golf. Yet it very nearly 
failed to win it for him. I have said that Mr. Edward Blackwell 
would have been my choice, before the start, as the most likely 
winner, and he played splendidly. Knowing what he had to do 
a few holes before the finish, he kept at his work well, and only 
had to take the last hole in four to tie. His drive was magnili- 
cent, just over the road, so that he had a very short “chip” to 
reach the green, and no hazard between. But the lie was not a 
good one, he was in two minds about lofting the ball or running 
it up, chose the latter alternative, “ sclaffed” the shot, did not 
reach the green, failed to save himself by his putting, and 
so took five for the hole and 75 for the round—just 
not good enough to win, although a grand score. While 
this gallant try deserved all sympathy in its failure, it 
would have been hard on Mr. Pollock had his 74 not won 
outright. This score equals the previous record created by 
Mr. Norman Hunter, but it is only fair to say that when that 
record was made there were not so many pot-bunkers at the sides 
of the course, nor were the tees put back so far as they are now. 
Mr. Pollock’s has, therefore, to be rated as the finer score, and 
probably as the finest ever returned, under any circumstances, 
for this medal. A score which would have beaten even this, had 
one hole been taken in its proper number, was a 79 returned by 
Mr. Longmuir, for it included a nine at the short hole coming 
in, which ought, by all rights, to be done in three. It was not 
even placed in its most tricky position, where it often is, just behind 
the little bunker, but was mercifully open toa straight approach. 
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So this is the story of a memorable medal day, and of the 
competition for what we used to call the “ Blue Ribbon of the 
Golfing Turf.” That was before amateur championships were 
invented. But as for the ‘‘ amenities”’ of the scene, carried out 
according to tradition—the firing of the cannon, the flying of the 
flags, the induction into the Captain’s chair of Lord Stair by Mr. 
Baifour-Melvilie, the retiring captain, and the beauty and fashion 
of the ladies and their dresses and hats—these must be left to 
pens more used to deal with affairs of such delicate complexity. 
The new members were duly led up at the dinner, in a blushing 
row, to kiss the silver balls hung on the silver clubs in token of 
loyalty to the tradition; the medal-winners had the awards of 
their merit hung about their necks, and made speeches in which 
was much inspiration. But all this is far more easily imagined 
than described. 


Mr. JOHN BALL ELEcrkED HONORARY MEMBER. 
THE English clubs will appreciate the due honour which was gracefully paid 
by the Royal and Ancient Club, at its latest business meeting, in electing 
Mr. John Ball an honorary member in consideration of his great performances 
in winning the amateur championship six times and thrice more running up 
for it. It is a unique record, and I believe it to be an unique occasion also, 
for though Princes of the Blood and other distinguished persons have been 
similarly honoured, such a distinction has never before been accorded to 
purely golfing merit. It may be accepted, tco, as an appreciation of the 
man, as well as of the golfer, for if Mr. Ball had not been so eminently 


persona grata in himself to the golfing world at large, it is not likely that his 


mere ability to hit the ball as it should be hit would have won him such 
recognition. 
LIBERAL MEASURES AT THE MEETING. 

Altogether the meeting was a remarkable one, and other measures passed 
by it may serve as a contradiction to the criticisms sometimes made that the 
Royal and Ancient conducts its afftirs and the affairs of golf in general, so 
far as it has a control over them, in a spirit too conservative and too local. 
One of the resolutions passed by the meeting was to instruct its delegate to 
the open championship to move that Westward Ho! be added to the list of 
courses on which the open championship is played, thus giving, with Hoylake 
and Sandwich, three English greens to balance the three Scottish greens of 
St. Andrews, Prestwick and Muirfield. A statement was also made at the 
meeting that, in order to afford the United States Golfing Association a means 
of bringing their views more readily to the notice of the Rules of Golf 
Committee, that committee had resolved to ask Mr. CB. Macdonald, an old 
member of the Royal and Ancient Club who has made his home in America, 
has been amateur champion of the States and president of their Golfing 
Association, to become a member of the Rules of Golf Committee. All 
these measures, as well as those which are being taken for a revision of the 
rules themselves, may be accepted as the outward signs of the disposition of 
the Royal and Ancient Club to consider the views of all golfers in all parts 
of the world. It is a disposition which has always been prevalent in the 
counsels of the club, and has been questioned only by those who have no 
knowledge of them, H1ORACE HUTCHINSON. 


GOLF AS A PROFESSION. 

ROM time to time public announcement is made of the 
transference of a brilliant amateur player to the 
professional ranks. The cases of amateurs turning 
professionals were numerous at the height of the golf 
boom many years ago, and in the majority of these 

instances the amateurs who took up the game as a remunerative 
profession were confined to Scotland. Lately, however, the 
transference of Mr. H. H. Barker of Huddersfield to the pro- 
fessional ranks seems to indicate that the chances of a career in 
professional golf are perhaps likely to be more captivating in the 
future than they have been even in the past. It is true that in 
the instances where amateurs possessed of a brilliant game have 
become professionals, the attractions to adopt the career have been 
mainly held out by the wealthy induential clubs of America. With 
the financial resources at their disposal, and the whole-hearted 
desire that American golfers show to perfect themselves in all 
departments of the game, they have not hesitated, when the best 
available playing talent was at their disposal, to make it very 
much worth the while of any amateur who wished to devote him- 
self to a golf career to earn a good deal more than was procurable 
under the ordinary economic and industrial conditions at home. 
Anyone who pays attention to the tendencies of the time must 
see that the opportunities for really good teachers are multiplying 
fast. In all art it is the influence of the teacher which nourishes 
the highest amount of skilled development in its exercise by 
those who devote themselves to it; and as golf is in all its 
essentials one of the most difficult arts to acquire really well, 
there is a natural tendency shown to call in the services of 
the best teacher. Now the amateur who turns _ professional 
is more likely to be a much more intelligent teacher than the old 
class of professional who was recruited from the ranks of 
caddiedom. ‘The instruction which he gives to the pupils who 
come under his charge is more likely to be clearly explained and 
illustrated, while being more durable in its impression. All 
golfers are aware of the truism that the most brilliant players in 
the professional ranks were not in the long bygone past always 
the best teachers. They seemed to have a difficulty in showing 
the pupil the vationa‘e of the right and the wrong in the methods 
of playing certain shots, and how exactly theory should be given 
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effect to. The great professionals of to-day, by their wider 
experience among all classes of players and the higher develop- 
ment of their mental powers, are much better equipped for the 
task of instruction. But the amateur who becomes a professional, 
being a man of a higher type of education and intelligence, is 
more likely perhaps, as a general rule, to be able to give more 
satisfying explanations than the professional who has devoted his 
mind almost exclusively to acquiring the golfing art rather than to 
theorise about it. It is, perhaps, for that reason that we see a 
tendency in America, at any rate, to hold out monetary and social 
inducements to amateurs not averse from adopting the golfing 
calling to come among them in the character of golfing missionaries 
to their men and women players. 

As a profession, moreover, golf has a number of very solid 
advantages. He who adopts it leads a healthy, open-air life, 
with a number of advantages which can never be attained by him 
who is compelled to sit at a desk and lead the sedentary life of a 
humble citizen. With industry, skill and intelligence it can 
be made a substantially remunerative occupation; and though 
the rule holds good in it, as in all branches of human activity, 
that the great prizes are gained by the noteworthy few, yet there 
is a great deal to be said in justification of the choice of a young 
man, to whichever social class he may belong, in electing to take 
up the game as a remunerative and enjoyable career. At present 
there is a tendency in golf which is working in the direction 
of changing a little the character of the professional. Formerly 
he was mainly a maker of clubs and balls, and only secondarily 
a teacher. Now, he is becoming more of a player in public 
tournaments and a teacher at his own club, the changed con- 
ditions of the club and ball trade having materially altered his 
old position. With this changing tendency in the activity of the 
professional there is at the same time arising a very material 
improvement in the appearance of the professional ranks as a 
whole. Anyone who saw the players in the tournament of the 
Professional Golfers’ Association at Burnham Beeches a week 
ago, and contrasted in his own mind the appearance of these 
106 professionals with the old type of a quarter of a century 
ago, must have been profoundly convinced of the great improve- 
ment in the appearance of the professional of to-day as compared 
with those of the bygone times. All of these young men, many 
of them only assistants in the workshops, were sprucely, and 
even elegantly, dressed. In attire there was really nothing to 
distinguish them from the most aristocratic of amateurs. On 
the other hand, the brilliant, free, loose-limbed styles of play 
everywhere seen were a marked feature of a professional tourna- 
ment which certainly could not have been imagined as a likely 
development of professional golf many years ago. Indeed, while 
watching all these young men keenly contesting for a prize and 
for a place in the final of the News of the World Yournament, one 
could not fail to take away the impression that golf, as a pro- 
fession, had in all its features and associations vastly improved 
for the better. The type of player has been bettered in all its 
attributes, and the scientific accuracy revealed by all the players, 
and not least by the youngest apprentices, stands to-day as one 
of the most encouraging features in modern professional golf. 

A. J. Roserrson, 


HIGHLAND HOUSEKEEPING. 


T may, perhaps, amuse and interest housewives who live in civilised 
regions, with message boys calling daily for orders, to hear how the 
larder is stocked and the household cared for in the far-off 
Western Highlands, There, miles away from markets, shops or 
stores, miles from steamboat, cut off by water from all civilisation, 
one has to depend entirely upon the produce of the farm, field, 

sea, loch, hills and woods, Twice in the year groceries are procured 
from the ‘* South” (meaning, as a rule, Glasgow), and once a year a 
smack is anxiously awaited with a cargo of coals. To go into details, 
I will begin with the important item of what is termed in Scotland 
‘* butcher meat.” It is customary in those parts for a neighbour to greet 
another with the question, ‘Are you killing this week ?”—rather a 
murderous enquiry—and how keenly interested one is in the reply. Entirely 
dependent upon home-grown beef, mutton, veal and pork, all manage, from 
proprietor to crofter, to rear livestock of varying quality and kind, and often, 
alas! of uncertain age. It is, indeed, a matter of importance to trace the 
pedigree and age of some ancient dame of the cow kind, who, after patiently 
supplying milk for the porridge until the supply is exhausted, will be 
sacrificed by the hand that fed her as a calf. I well remember, soon after I 
arrived at my new home in the Island of Mull, [ was one morning attracted 
to the dining-room window, which faced the avenue. With a lovely back- 
ground of sea and hills, a picturesque group of men were gathered under the 
largest tree. In the midst stood a fine young bullock, firmly roped about the 
head and held by two shepherds. Not realising the scene which was being 
enacted, [ g.zed in wonder. Suddenly there was a blow, a thud, a scufll: 
and all was over. Here in a sylvan retreat, with stillness and calm beauty 
all around, the same old-world story—slayer and slain. In a very few minutes 
the beast was slung up to one of the strongest branches and there 
and then skinned. To some of my readers this description may sound 
callous; but I assure you that, calmly reasoned out, the history of this 
bullock is a far brighter one than that of his brethren sold to the dealers, 
shipped to distant shores, roughly handled and finally slaughtered, where, or 
under what conditions, we know not. Now we come to the disposal of all 
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this vast quantity of meat; three of the quarters being cold to neighbours, 
one remains for the housewife to dispose of (West Highland beef is usually 
very small and not fat, but of quite the finest quality, and always commands 
the top price in the markets). After cutting into jcints (this is done by 
the shepherds) these have to be cured, some pickled, some spiced, some 


to be used fresh, Fat has to be melted and clarified, then mixed with 


hung 


salt and tied up in jars for future use; saet to be chopped and mixed with 


sugar, also tied up and stored in a cool place; feet to be scraped and boiled 
** potted 


down for jelly; tail for soup; head to scrape clean and boil for 
head’; tongue to cure; heart to hang usually for a fortnight, if cold 
weather; tripe to be cleaned, and that is a work ; black and white puddings 
to be made. Dear me, friends, such a stir in the kitchen for days to come, 
and so many good dishes in preparation, On a smaller scale, the same bustle 


proceeds every few weeks when a sheep is killed. I will not give you in 


detail the many ways of using and preparing and curing mutton, but will just 


to mention the two characteristic Scotch feasts, viz., singed head ani 


pause 
haggis, described by Burns as ‘* King o’ puddens.” The latter, always a 
mysterious, albeit, deiicious dish, is prepared with great solemnity; indeed, 
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it ranks in old Hightand families with the plum pudding of old England, and 
housewives are equally tenacious over their ancestral recipe for making. this 
dainty. 

I was initiated into the making of this dish by an old fimily servant 
who spent some hours first in cleaning the ‘*bag.” — This is first soaked for 
twenty-four hours. It is then scraped and washed in many waters. — It is 
again sonked in salt and water and finally is ready for use. The mixture is 
prepared as fol'ows: Liver and lungs are puirboiled and seasoned; the 
former is grited, the latter minced, With these are mixed an equal quantity 
of oatmeal and enough broth (from the boiled ingredients) to form a not too 
firm mass. Now the bag is fille1, and one proceeds to sew up the opening 
with needle and thread. Upon this occasion the old lady before referred to 
Lecame somewhat flurried when she discovered that her ‘‘ specs” were not on 
her nose. After a desperate hunt I suggested they might be entombed in 
the haggis, to the great indignation of oid Mary. However, eventually, when 
her back was turned, I forked them out of the middie, and thus averted a 
tragedy, for what would have become of the family recipe, let alone the 


family digestion, had [ let them remain ? M. 


CORRESPONDE XCE. 


THE PREVENTION OF FERN-STEALING 
[fo vue Epivok oF ‘Country LIFE.” ! 
Sik,—-In an interesting article on ** Fern-hunting ” in CouNrky LIFE of 
August 31st I find the following statement. Speaking of the ‘* wholesale 
vandals’ who raid districts and carry off sackfuls of rare ferns, the writer 
Mr. C. T. Diuery) says: ‘* Happily, of late years the law has stepped in to 
emphasise the property-rights in these plants and to punish those who steal 
them in the several ways indicated, @ measure which has had marked results 
in many localities prolific in ferns.” Could you oblige me by referring me to 
any of the cases, or to a leading case, where the law has thus stepped in, and 


where the property-rights in ferns growing wild have been upheld? It might 
assist me much in preventing the imminent disappearance of our rarer ferns 
if T had this information, and this n ust be my excuse for troubling you 
GERALD LASCELLES. 

{Qu February pith, 1902, the Wonford may.strates, sitting at Exeter, 
convicted Henry Westlake and Richard Ley for damaging ground to the 
extent of £§ and illegally removing ferns to the value of £8 to £10 after 
warning notices had been posted up. Westlake received two wnonchs’ with 
hard jabour and Ley six weeks. (Nature Noles, 1902 (xili.), pages 42 
and 43.) In February, 1903, the Colyton magistrates fined William Johnstone 
of London £2 with £1 costs for malicious damage to the property of Sir 





kdmuad de la Pole by dig 
February 21st; Stavdird, February 25th; Nature Notes, 1903 (xiv.), page 62.) 


ug up primrose roots, (Axveler Gaselle, 
Fhough the second case does not relate directly to ferns, the principle 
involved as regards removal of wld plants is the same. In North Cornwall 
also a man was prosecuted at Camelfor! about two vears ago, and convicted 
ind punished for removing terns on a large scale.——-Iip. | 
TELEGONY. 

{fo rue Epirvork or * Counrry Lire.” ] 
Six,—lI have read Professor C. Ewart’s letter on the above subject, and must 
admit thatas far as my experience goes I entirely agree with all he says. 
Neither my father nor I, curing a large and varied experience of breeding 
horses, dogs and cattle, have ever seen an authentic case of the offspring of 
any female animal throwing back to a former male with which she may have 
been mated on a previous occasion This, of course, does not apply to cases 
of heredity, where I have known breeds of dogs and other animals throw 
back, even alter several gencrations, to a type distinct from that of the parents. 
In every case I have been able to prove that the occurrence was merely owing 
to the fact that at some former period one of the ancestors of these animals 
was parented by an animal of this abnormal type.—C. EF. RApCLYFFE. 

{To ink Eprrox or **Counrky LiFe.”’| 
Sik,—-In my experience in the breeding of hounds I have frequently had 
bitch puppies whelp after coming in from walk, which have afterwards been 
bred from, and LT have never known them throw back to  mongrels. 
Be AUFORT, 


{To tHe Epirvor oF ** COUNTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sik,—-My opinion on the points raised under this heading, for what little it 
may be worth, is that all practical experience goes to confirm the conclusions 
to which the most elementary knowledge of the physiological processes of the 
fertilisation of the ovum must point, namely, that the progeny of the male is 
in no way affected by the characteristics of the female by whom he may have 
had a former progeny, and that the progeny of the female is equally little 
affected by characteristics of the male by whom she muy have had a former 
family. Of course, those who take an opposite view are putting us into the 
position of having to prove a negative, which, as is well known, is extremely 
difficult, I do not believe, however, that they have a single really 
authenticated and satisfactory instance which they can adduce to support 
their own view—a view so opposed, as I have said, to the conclusions 
which physiclogy would teach us. The possibility of a ‘* throw’ back ” 
to a former ancestor, as giving an account of an instance apparently 
supporting their contention, has to be exhausted before such instances 
can be allowed to stand; and it is a possibility which will kno-k out a 
great many supposed instances. I may say that by far the’ best speciés 
of animal on which to experiment for the purpose of deciding such a question 
as this is, in my opinion, the mouse. White mice cross freely with the 
common variety, producing piebald offspring very easily identified, and they 
have their families so quickly that a great mass of facts about them can be 
determined long before the second generation of a cow, let us say, can come 


to maturity, and before many generations of a dog, or of a cat, can mature. 
But only specialists and schoolboys (who are not observant) will trouble 
themselves about the mice. Had the theories of some Telegonists been 
correct, it is hardly conceivable that none of 
interested in breeding dogs and (if the evidence of birds is allowed) pigeons 


the many people who are 


and poultry have found so.ne striking instances to support them.—ITORACE G 
[Lu rCHINSON, 


{To rue Evirork oF ** Country Like.” | 
Sir,—Relerring to the above subject, I note that Professor Ewart has at any 
rate demonstrated that Telegony, or, as Bruce Lowe called it, Saturation, cannot 
be brought within the regions of scientific certainty so as to enable us to 
anticipate results from it in any particular case; but no experiments, however 
numerous, will ever convince me that instances of LTelegony do not from time to 
time occur through some freak of Nature. I do not allude to the idea of a 
male becoming infected, but to the Saturation of the female. In my own 
experience of dog-breeding there have been several such cases, well-bred 
bitches never getting over the effects of a mésaliéance, no matter how mated 
afterwards.—-W. ALLISON. 


[To tHE Eprror or **Counrry Lirk 7} 
Sik,—I am a breeder of pedigree rabbits of twenty years’ standing, but I 
have never in my experience found crossing a pedigree sire with a common or 
other bred dam has made any difference whatever with the pure-bred mating 
after. I have heard it does make a difference; but [ have never seen any 
proof of such, and should not believe it made any difference, whether on the 
dam’s side or on the sire’s. I have had a vast experience in crossing all 
breeds of rabbits to see which throws off the best utility specimen, and after 
my experiments I have mated them back again to pure-bred specimens and 
have had no ill-effects. —IIERBERT STEVENS, Leicester. 

TUNNY-FISHING IN EUROPEAN WATERs. 

[To tHe Eprror oF ** Country LIFE.” | 
Sik,—On reading one of your articles on Tuna it has struck me that it ought 
to be possible to catch them somewhere in Europe with a rod and iine, without 
going all the way to Santa Catalina to do so, I shall be much obliged i 
you can put me into communication with anyone likely to know if any such 
attempt has been made, or who could make suggestions to whom to apply in 
the matter. —A. Louis ALLEN. 

[We hope shortly to publish a letter in answer to this enquéry from a 


gentleman who has had a wide experience of European fishing.—Ip ] 





TAME SQUIRRELS AND TAME TROUT, 
{To tHE Eprror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” | 
S1r,—As several notices have lately appeared in the pages of CouNtRY LIFE 
on squirrels, possibly the following notes will prove of interest. — It seems to 
the writer a pity that such pretty wild and timid creatures should be kept in 
captivity, when they can be trained as free pets so easily. We have three or 
four squirrels, as visitors, in this old-world garden. Our first efforts were made 
by strewing peanuts and Span’sh nuts, and nailing haif a cocoanut to trees. 
The nuts were strewn up to the dining-room window. This window is about 
Oft. from the lawn — The wall is covered with ivy. About two months ago « 
she squirrel (Lady Dorothy) appeared under the window and scemed to be in 
a very friendly mood. We threw nuts down to her Jadyship, which were 
duly eaten, and when a large peanut was held out and encouragement given, 
the pretty creature ventured to climb up the ivy, and timidly took the nut from 
the hand. In a few days Lady Dorothy would come regularly, on hearing 
the gong for breakfast or lunch, into the dining-room, walk about the table, 
never upsetting anything, and feed on the nuts that were laid for her. A 
little later Lady Dorothy would join us in the garden, climb up on to the seats or 
chairs and come on our knees to be fed. She became so friendly that 
she would walk about the garden with the writer, like a pet dog. If a nut 
were held upon the knee Dorothy would climb up and get it, and then sit on 
the writer’s boot and eat it. Lady Dorothy was not altogether honest, how- 
ever, One day she ran off. with a tape yard measure, rolled up tightly and 
tied with cotton, which had been placed in a work-basket. On another occasion 
she nearly succeeded in carrying off a bag of nuts, half her own size, leaping 
from a sideboard ontoachairneartothe open window. Alas! poor Lady Dorothy 
came to a sad end. When few of us were about, she entered the parlour 
fellowed by our dog Jack, who wickedly seized her, and a slight nip combined 
with fright put an end to the life of our pet, who had learned to love those who 
had showed kindness to her. She was rearing several young squirrels at this 
time. We hadoften seenher mate, but Lady Dorothy would not allowhim to come 
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near the house. Within a week after her death the 
master was taking food from the hand and running 
about the room. At present he will take a nut from off 
the boot; he is very shy, but improving daily. It is 
amusing to see them carry two or three nuts in the mouth 
at one time, and on reaching the lawn proceed to 
bury one, by pushing it with the nose into the solt mossy 
grass, then, sitting on the hind legs, pat it with lightning 
speed, putting on all the pressure possible, and after 
straightening the grass, run back for more nuts. Tact, 
time, patience and gentle movements are required for 
success in taming all wild things. In a small trout pond 
here a certain number of trout have been trained to come 
to be fed, and it is an exhilarating sight to see a dozen 
of them dash for the worms or maggots, and the splashing 
and leaping that take place. The other fish in the pond 
ure as shy as trout can be.—W. B., Idridgehay. 


SQUIRRELS AS PETS. 

{To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
Sik,—In a recent number of your paper I noticed a 
very charming photograph of squirrels, and think that 
perhaps the enclosed may be of equal interest to some of 
your readers. Like your other correspondent, I have the 
strongest objection to keeping squirrels shut up in a 
cage. The one here depicted was sent to me with two 
small sisters when only a few days old. I kept them ina 
cardboard box and brought them up on diluted cow’s 
milk with the assistance of a stylographic pen-filler, to 
which they became devotedly attached. One dis- 
appeared a day or two afier arzival, but the other two 
flourished and waxed fat; too fat, indeed, for one eventually developed fits 
and died of what, I think, must have been fatty degeneration of the heart. 
They were brought up in my dressing-room, and as they grew up got to 
dislike their box and built themselves a small flat in an old cap which was 
hangirg on a peg within jumping distance of a shelf. From this they 
made excursions, by way of the window, into the outer world, but 
always returned for meals and never slept out. After the death of his 
sister, the survivor (who had been named Montagu) gave up the flat and 
wentinto a ‘*chummery ” in the roof with some vulgar wild squirrels with whom 
ne had scraped an acquaintance. These used to watch him enviously at 
mealtimes, and with the exercise of a little patience I got some of them to 
make friends ; two are now on my regular visiting list and come into tea daily 
in the verandah, one of them being nearly as tame as the subject of my 
photogranh. Montagu himself has rather given us up, but comes in at long 
intervals to call, and is very happy and friendly when he does come. Many 
of your readers will doubtless recognise Montagu as belonging to the family 
of Sciurus palmarum (the common Indian squirrel). His ancestors were 
imported into the Andamans about nine years ago —R. Howis, Port Blair. 

[We are glad to publish our correspondent’s interesting letter, but regret 
that the photograph sent is not very suitable for reproduction. —Ep ] 





[To tHE Epiror oF **CountTrRY LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—I think your correspondent ‘‘M. B.” who writes in your issue of 
September 14th wijl be able to procure a squirrel from Edmonds of Windsor, 
I cannot give the address of the firm, as I have mislaid the card I had; but 
they are well known, and [I can recommend them. The squirrels are born 
ani brought up in a cage, and so are much more satisfactory, as they 
nave never known wild life. If ‘*M. B.” wrote to Windsor, Edmonds would 
tell her what is the best time of the year to get a squirrel. —M. H. G. 


WILD HOPS. 
,ToO THE Epiror oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.’’] 
Sirk,—Although the hop is common in the South, and perfects its seeds as far 
North as York, it is by some authors rejected as a native plant, and is said to 
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have been introduced into this country in the year 1524. The name is 
supposed to be derived from the Saxon hoppan—to climb. As in most, if 
not all, wind-fertilised plants, the male flowers are the more conspicuous, the 
dense creamy racemes being a pleasing feature of the hedgerows in July and 
Aucust, The female flower-heass 
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are little more than }in. in diameter, 
They expand later into the catkin-like fruiting heads about tin. in length. 
The Kentish and other hops used in brewing have much larger heads, produced 
by cultivation and selection. —ALFRED W. DENNIS. 


DESTRUCTION OF PIKE AND EELS IN RIVERS. 
[To tHE Epiror oF **CounrrRY LIFE.” | 
S1r,—I am anxious to do something to destroy pike and eels in a small river 
that is frequented by salmon and trcut, and would be glad of hints from any 
of your readers. The use of explosives is, I believe, illegal. I have tried set 
lines, baited with pieces of meat, but without much success. —M. 

{Net wherever possible for the pike and keep the ‘‘wire”’ and the trimmer 
constantly at hand and in use, especially the former, which is an invaluable 
weapon in skilled hands. See also articles ‘* On Eeling ” in Country Lire, 
September 2Ist, 1907, and ‘‘ Enemies of a Trout Stream,” June 22nd, 1907, 
and Mr. Halford’s book ‘* Making a Fishery.” Pike-fishing (spinning and live 
baiting) is very good sport in itself and will materially assist in keeping down 
the numbers. A sharp look-out should be kept up ditches and small 
tributaries in March and April for spawning fish. These can then be shot 
or wired.—Eb. ] 
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THE OLD ENGLISH PHEASANT. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—RKReferring to the article on the old English pheasant which appeared 
recently in Country Lire, I agree with the writer, and deplore the practical 
extinction in most places of the old English pheasant; but on one estate in the 
West of England with which I am well acquainted things are not so black as the 
writer paints them, I have been in the habit, from curiosity, of examining 
after each beat the pheasants laid out, and on the wilder and more hilly 
day’s shooting I frequently find 30 per cent. or 40 per cent. without rings or 
even specks of white on the neck, while on the lower ground the average 
would be about 10 per cent. These presumably old 
English birds are heavier and more handsome, but I 
would not say they fly better, than the torquatus, All the 
birds being wild, they fly well on this estate. There has 
been no hand-rearing here for thirty ycars, and then only 
from eggs picked up on the estate; and though neigh- 
bours have at times turned out a few hand-reared birds, 
the ground is so placed that they would not penetrate far 
over the boundary, if at all. I do not see any decrease 
in the number of the old English birds; they seem to 
remain about the same. Neither would I say that the 
torquatus was worse eating than the old English bird ; 
but I do very cordially agree as to the superiority of wild 
over tame birds ‘‘ for the table.” The chief good quality 
claimed by gamekeepers for the old English bird is that 
it does not stray, and I believe this to be the case 
A propos of straying, an old keeper of forty years’ 
experience maintained that the killing down of cocks was 
a mistake, as they attract the hens, and that if you have 
plenty of cocks the hens will go to them somehow 
and remain with them. I believe he was right. 
The superb plumage and penetrating voice of the cock 
pheasant are surely designed to attract the other sex. 
It is an interesting physiological question, and a 
digression, moreover, As to the Hungarian partridge, 
1 think the admixture of new blood can only be 
beneficial. As to importing Phasianus colchicus, which 
is now largely done, I would say the same, Having 
once accustomed ourselves to having pheasants as 
objects of sport and articles of diet as plentiful as 
they are now, it seems to me that we must go on 











having them from somewhere, and that it is better to import them alive, or 
as eggs, and to hand-rear, than to import them dead in larger quantities 
and also be deprived of our pheasant-shooting. No doubt it is delightful 
to have nothing but wild birds to shoot and eat; but except in 
a few favoured spots, without hand-rearing, pheasant - shooting would 
not be worth while, few would preserve, and 
pheasants might really become extinct. I see 
no remedy, but the sentimentalist has my 
sympathy,—W. F. C. 





BOMBASTES FURIOSO. 

{To tHe Epiror oF ** Country Lire.’ | 
Sik,—Seeing an account of a ferocious cock 
phearant in vour issue of September 21st, perhaps 
your readers would like to hear of another I came 
across in Sutherland this autumn. Bombastes 
Furiose, as he is nicknamed, was brought up by 
the keeper, and differed from the other pheasants 
f flying up at the 


of his year by a habit 
cottage windows and flapping his wings against 
the glass when he wanted food. As soon as he 
was turned out he kept to a particular part of the 
moor by a smail loca and wood, and made him- 
self conspicuous by driving the keeper’s little boy 
from the path there, pecking furiously at the 
urchin's bare legs, Since then he tries to keep 
this path against all comers. His method of 
attack is to dive under the skirt or between the 
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legs of his victim and go” for the foot and 
ankle, a well-directed peck on an unprotected 
instep being a painful experience. — It is difficult 
to keep him off with a stick without hurting him, 
s? cleverly does he dodge it, and he flies up at 
the knee of his foe, fighting with both beak and 
spurs as he utters shrill shrieks of defiance. 
Once when I was alone with the Aberdeen 
terrier (his one fear), Bombastes  Furioso 
stalked me warily from afar, until my escort 
ran on ahead. Then this curious bird dashed 
across the heather with leaps and bounds, and rushed on to the path in 
front of me in readiness for the fray, his wattles brilliant and his steady eye 
full of malignity, So utterly fearless is he that I have put my hand on his 
back as he has been sharpening his beak for the next rally. The attempts 
made to photograph him have not been altogether successful, but the enclosed 
ccpies may give some idea of this warlike 
pheasant.—A Lover OF ANIMALS. 

[We are sorry that our correspondent did 
not get a better photograph.—Ep. | 


THE CLAIRE JACQUIER ROSE. 
{To tHE Eprior oF ** Country LiFE.’’} 
Sik,——I enclose what may probably be con- 
sidered an interesting photograph of a rose 
Claire Jacquier, which has taken entire 
possession of a holly tree at West Hall, 
Byfleet. —W., 








OLD PLACE. 
[To rut Eprror oF ** Country Lire.”’] 
Sixk,—In the description of Old Place, 
Lindfield, your correspondent gives the motto 
over the gateway-—‘‘lorta patens esto! Nulli 
claudaris honesto!””—but omits the intent of 
its original author, which I give from the 
description in the ‘*Guice” to this place: 
** Over the door is an inscription with a double 
meaning, according to the place of the comma. 
The Latin wording is, ‘ Porta patens esto nulli 
claudaris honesto.’ If the comma is placed 
after ‘esto,’ it reads: ‘O door be open,—te 
shut to no honest man.’ But if the comma is 
placed after ‘nulli,’ it reads: ‘O door be 
open to none,—be shut to the honest man.’ 
This was pliced over his door, with the comma 
alter ‘nulli,? by an Abbot named Martin, 
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as well as themselves. 
man mounted on a hobby-horse follows with a 
whip to lash the Ceer to quicker speed. 
are also a king and queen in quaint costume, and 
property” bow and arrow, 
which is so constructed that it makes a clacking 
roise in tune with the accordion’s music, 

make up the group of the horn dancers. 


a sportsman with a 


Robin Hood. The 


but have only just 


earlier than the eighteenth century. —I. M. O. 
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who was in consequence deprived of his abbey 
named Asellus (/.2, donkey), whence came the 
French proverb: ‘For want of a stop Martin lost 
his donkey.’” The English rendering which you 
give, and which I have not hitherto seen, of 
“*Stand gate with welcome ever wide 
3e to no honest wight denied,” 
can be converted for its second meaning into 
‘* Stand gate with welcome never wide 
Be to eaci honest wight denied.” 


HORN DANCE AT 
{To tHe Eprror oF ** Country LIFE,”’] 
Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of the hurn 
dance which takes place at ithe annual wa 
Abbots Bromley in Staffordshire, and which is, as 
far as I know, unparalleled in any other English 
town. It is a curious survival of medizval times. In former days the horn 
dance took place on a Sun lay morning at the door of the parish church, and 
the collection was given to the poor. Six men dressed in spotted breeches all 
alike and bearing on their shoulders six deer skulls with antiers, caper up and 
down the streets of the village to a lively tune and make the ‘‘ deer 
A grotesquely attired 


“es 


king represents a jester and carries the ‘‘ reeve’s 
pot,” into which the crowd of spectators throw 
money. There are also 
horns and dresses are still 
kept in the church tower and are the property 
ol! the vicar; they cannot be used or taken out 
of the church without 
takes place on the Monday after Wakes Sunday 
in September.—C. MASON, 


A SWARM 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘fCouNntrRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—I took the enclosed photograph 
orchard at Old Catton, 
evidently swarmed some six or eight weeks ago, 


branch upon which the comb is constructed is 
about 14ft. from the ground. 
quite unique. —N. JENNINGS, 


POT-POURRLI. 

(To tHe Eprror oF ‘f Country Lirz.”’] 
Sirk, —I wender whether some one of your readers 
would charitably give me and other readers one of 
those recipes for pot-pourri which have descended 
from their great-grandmothers and aunts. _ I have lists of ingredients varying 
from brown sugar to orange-peel and from orris-root to old geneva, but in pot- 
pourri, as in punch, the skill lies in the mixing. | By the way, who invented pot- 
pourri, and when? I was told lately that recipes for it are not found in books 





























































